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K?r/;5tf  Edinburgh  Magazine, 

A  Ne^  Character  c/^  MARY  Queen  of  SCOTS;  w/>i 
ker  Portrait yfrom  an  elegant  Engraving  Ve  r t  u  e  . 

The  hlftorian,  feduced  by  authority,  or  rQifguided  by  paf- 
(ion,  has  it  not  always  in  his  power  to  record  the  trudi. 
He  is  oftener  the  apologift  of  a  fadioh.  has  been  painted 

in  oppofite  and  contradictory  colours.  In  the  narration  of  fome 
writers,  flie  excites  the  higheft  admiration;  in  that;  of  .others,  a 
lively  fentiment  of  anger  and  difguft.  It  is  not  in  human  nature 
to  merit  the  extremity  of  praife,  or  of  cenfurei,'  No  perfon  has 
figured  in  hiftory,  or  aCted  in  common  life,  whofe  character  has 
not  been  mixed.  The  virtuous  and  the  wife  are  ever  found  to 
have  fome  tinCture  of  vice  and  of  folly ;  and  the  profligate  and 
the  weak  have,  in  fome  inftances,  a  claim  to  worth  and  to  pru¬ 
dence. 

This  Princefs,  having  been  carried  into  France,  in  the  fixth 
^  year  of  her  age,  (he  there  received  her  education.  To  this  cir- 
cumflance  were  owing  her  accomplifliments  and  her  misfor¬ 
tunes.  The  commerce  of  a  court,  the  moll  refined  and  the  moR 
corrupted  in  Europe,  gave  her  impreflions,  which  fhe  could 
not  renounce.  With  the  graces  which  added  to  her  beauty, 
(he  imbibed  the  prejudices  which  diflurbed  her  fepofe.  The  gay 
fcenes  of  her  infancy  and  early  youth>  were  to  be  contraRed  by 
bitter  and  humiliating  events. 
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58  New  Chara£ler  of  Mary  ^een  of  Scots. 

V  The  infolence  of  the  Scottlfh  nobles,  in  an  age  which  knew 
no  conrtefy,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  people,  gave  an  Impa¬ 
tience  to  her  temper  that  was  not  natural  to  it.  The  coarfe, 

'  and  often  indecent  carriage  of  the  proteftant  clergy,  taught  her 
diflimulation.  But,  when  unruffled  with  the  chagrin  which  op- 
pofition  and' inful  t  muft  excite  in  the ’mind  of  a  fovereign,lhe  had 
all  the  candour,  and  politenefs,  and  delicacy,  which  are  fo  be-^ 

^  vritching  in  her  fex. 

With  a  capacity  for  affairs,  (he  did  not  always  attend  to  them. 
The  pride  of  beauty,  the  love  of  amufement,  the  fedu(5tion  of 
flattery,  drew  her  attention  from  the  formality  of  buflnefs.  But, 
while  flie  fled  from  the  cabinet,  and  the  drudgery  of  ftate-tranf- 
•  adions,  (he  preferved  not,  at  all  times,  in  her  private  hours,  the 
dignity  of  her  ftation.  Her  companions  were  not  always  cho- 
fen  with  propriety ;  and  her  facility  made  them  affume  an  unbe¬ 
coming  ^freedom. 

Policy  and  paffion  married  her  to  Darnley.  But  the  comeli- 
nefs  of  his  perfon  was  not  fufficient  to  overbalance  his  impru¬ 
dence  and  his  vices.  Gratitude  for  ferviccs  performed  to  her  in 
a  diftraded  moment,  turned  her  eyes  with  too  fixed  a  diredion 
towards  BothnvelL  His  arts,  his  afliduity,  and  his  addrefs,  en¬ 
gaged  her  in  adions,  which  throw  a  ftain  on  her  memory. 

The  vivacity,  which  is  charaderiftic  of  almoft  every  woman, 
and  which  may  be  a  refiilt  of  the  delicacy  of  their  organization, 
allowed  her  . not  to  exercife  that  firmnefs  of  purpofe  which  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  conftitute  an  ifluftrious  prince.  Her  councils  were 
variable  and  fluduating.  Her  judgment  could  not  preferve  her 
from  indiferetion.'  Her  heart  felt  every  impreflion  with  too 
much  force,  She  fighed  and  flie  repented,  when  it  .was  too  late. 

Natiire  had  formed  her  for  love,  not  for  government.  The 
brightnefs  of  her  complexion  dazzled  the  beholder.  Her  eyes 
were  of  a  dark  gray,  and  expreffed  admirably  the  varying  fitu- 
ation  of  heT  mind.  They  were  now  languid  and  lovely  ;  now 
brifk  and  enlivening.  Her  fhape  was  regular,  and  of  uncommon ' 
elegance. ,  The  gracefulnefs  of  her  motion  was  enchanting. 
She  dreffed  with  a  propriety  tliat  gave  a  luftre  to  all  her  charms, 
She  rode  with  dexterity  ;  fhe  fung  with  fweetnefs,  and  with  Ikill  * 
and  her  execution  and  tafte  in  mufle  were  exquifite.  * 

With  every  thing  that  was  amiable,  and  with  the  higheft 
rank  which  humanity  can  enjoy,  this  Princefs  was  yet  unfortunate. 
The  anguifli  of  her  woe  was  intenfe  and  piercing;  and  its  dura¬ 
tion  extended  to  a  length  of  years.  The  evening  of  her  life  bore 
no  refemblancs  tp  the  glory  of  that  morning  which  had  brought 
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k  bii.  ‘  It  was  in  a  particnlar  manner  dlfafirous  and  tragical. 
But,  amrdft  all  the  fe verity  of  her  affliiflions,  (he'  forgot  not,  for 
one  motnent,  that  (he  was  a  queen,  Adverfity  gave  her  a  digni¬ 
ty  to  which  (he  had  been  a.  ftranger  in  her  better  days.  When 
on  the  fcaffold,  fhe  difplayed  a  recolleftion,  an  eafe,  and  a  mag¬ 
nanimity,  which  could  not  have  been  expelled  from  her  fex,  or 
her  charader ;  and  which  did  the  greateft  honour  to  both. 
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For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

THOU GHTS  on  the  Accejfory  Advantages  of  a  Classical 

Education*. 

Nam  caetcrn,  neqiieit^orumfunt,  neque  aetatum  omnium^  neque  Jotorum  ;  at 
haec  Jiudia  adolefcentiam  MuityfeneEiutem  ohleBant^  Jecundas  res  ornant^^dverjls  per-^ 
fugium  ac  folatmm  'praehent  ;  deledant  domiy  non  impediunt  forts  ;  petno^ant  no^ 
kifcum  ;  peregrinantur,  rujiicantur.  Cicero  pro  Archia. 

WHEN  we  reflefl  upon  the  general  fpirit  of  indolence  and 
diflipation  which  is  natural  to  youth,  and  perhaps  too 
much  favoured  by  the  prevailing  maxims  and  cuftoms  of  our 
times,  it  will  appear  a  topic  of  ferious  and  important  fpeculati- 
on,  to  confider  by  what  gradations  thefe  foibles  of  our  nature 
have  become  fo  univerfally  prevalent ;  and  what  are  the  moft 
pradicable  and  effcdtual  means  to  check  their  growth,  and  to 
prevent  their  ruinous  confequences.  This,  however,  would  be  a 
field  too  extenfive  for  the  limits  of  a  ffiort  efiay,'  A  few  obfer- 
vations,  however,  on  this  fubjeiS,  may  poflTibly  be  made  with  ad¬ 
vantage  :  x4nd  it  may  be  remarked,  .that  one  capital  fourc^  of 
the  misfortunes  which  we  deplore  is,  the  encouragement  which 
they  have  found  from  the  miftaken  views  and  unhappy  endea¬ 
vours  of  their  moft  fanguine  and  declared  antagonifts.  The’ 
paths  which  lead  to  fcience  and  wifdom  appearing,  to  thofe 
by  whom  they  .had  been  already  traverfed,  tedious,  rugged,  and  - 
thorny,  thofe  fages  were  induced,  even  by  their  zeal  for  the  in- 
terefts  of  learning,  and  for  the  dignity,  happinefs,  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  human  life,  to  render  the  temple  of  Mineiwa  as  acceflible 
as  they  could.  Hence  the  various  projects  to  render  our  acqui- 
fition  of  the  firft  elements  of  literature  as  pleafing  as  poflible, 
and  to  bribe  us  into  the  culture  of  6ur  .faculties  by  amufemeht. 

-  Hence, 

•  It  has  of  late  years  become  falhionable  in  the  Scottiih  univerfitics,  to  teach 
.the  fcicnces  in  the  Englifh  language.  The  Latin  tongue  has,  of  conftquencc, 
fallen  ihto'difrcpiitc.  This'  abiife  gave  rife  to  the  prefent  defence  of  andent 
learning, 
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Hence,  the  auxiliary  force  of  fo  many  extrinlic  motives  were 
called  to  the  aiHilahce  of  the  teacher.  His  pupils  were  taught 
to  know  their  letters  by  a  game ;  and  thus  their  ambition  and  a- 
varice  were  interefted  in  the  difcovery.  But  the  natural  eflFed 
of  this  procedure  was,  to  render  tliofe  attainments,  which  he 
chiefly  laboured  to  inculcate,  lefs  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  his  dif- 
ciples ;  who,  by  fuch  a  condu(5t,  were  taught  to  regard  them 
only  as  fecondary  views  or  means  for  acquiring  more  valuable 
and  important  ends.  'Hence  too,  the  univerfal  propenfity  for 
compendizing  the  elements  of  fcience,  that  they  might  be  the 
fooner  imprefled  on,  and  die  more  eafily  retained  in  the  memory. 
But  this  effort  was  likewife  attended  with  a  fuccefs  far  inferior 
to  the  flattering  expedlations  of  its  votaries  ;  for  they  found  that 
the  affertion  of  Horace, 

- Brevis  effe  laboro, 

Obfeurus  fio!  -  • 

was  a  truth  too  ftubborn  to  be  either  eluded  by  their  endeavours 
or  fofteiied  by  their  arts. 

It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  long  and  indefatigable  applicati¬ 
on,  which  is  neceflary  to  make  us  fufceptible  of  true  learning;  the 
auflerity,  ignorance,  and  ill-nature  of  thofe  to  whom  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  inculcating  thefe  elements  is  often  intrufted,  are  more 
than  fufficient  to  intimidate  our  approaches,  and  to  retard  our 
progrefs.  ,  But,  becaufe  difficulties  are  formidable  in  their  own 
nature,  and  may  become  infuperable  by  the  bad  management  of 
V .  our  conductors,  it  will  not  furely  follow  that  thefe  difficulties 
are  entirely  ufekfs.  A  fuperficial  acquaintance  with  human 
nature  will  demonftratively  convince  us,  that  our  acquifitions 
are  frequently  valued  in  proportion  as  they  are  arduous',  and  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  thofe  obftacles  which  muft  either 
be  removed  or  furmounted  before  we  can  pofTefs  them.  Is  not 
the  hero’s  victory  inhanced  by  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  his 
atchievements  ?  Is  not  the  lover’s  conqueft  endeared  by  the  va¬ 
rious  oppofitions  which  it  encountered,  cither  from  the  coynefs 
of  his  miftrefs,  or  other  accidental  circumftances  ?  In  the  com¬ 
mercial  'world,  are  not  thofe  properties  which  have  been  obtain¬ 
ed  with  toil  and  fatigue,  efteemed  more  precious  than  fuch  as 
accrue  from  inheritance,  or  other  contingencies  of  the  fame 
kind  ?  *  . 

It  is  neither  at  this  time  agreeable  to  my  plan,  nor  confiftent 
with  my  fituation,  to  form  any  general  eftimate  of  the  ancients, 
much  lefs  to  compare  their  works  with  thofe  of  modeiii  writers. 
Both  perhaps  have  their  e^tcellencies  and  defe^ :  And  both 

'  have 
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hare  a  juft  claim  to  ourveneradon  and  attention.  It  is,  at  prefent^ 
my  only  intention  to  obferve,  that,  though  every  improvement 
formerly  attained  by  the  acquifition  of  dead  languages  were  now 
diftufed  through  thofe  which  are  in  ufe,  yet  the  habits  of 
thought  and  attention  contra<5led  in  acquiring  thefe  vehicles  of 
fcience  are  far  from  being  ufelefs.  On  the  contrary,  they  arc 
perhaps  the  only  proper  balance  for  thsit  diflipation,  forgetful- 
nefs,  and  levity,  which,  if  not  anticipated  and  prevented,  will, 
in  all  probability,  attend  us  through  the  whole  courfe  of  our 
lives,  and  influence  every  part  of  our  condu<51.  To  give  the  hu¬ 
man  character,  therefore,  fuch  a  degree  of  ftability  and  import¬ 
ance  as  arc  requiflte  for  the  prefent  exigencies  of  our  being,  it 
feems  ncceflary  that  our  powers  fliould  be  excited  by  labour  and 
difiiculty,  and  invigorated  by  ftrong  and  repeated*  exertion. 
There  is  a  certain  period  of  our  lives  when  the  operations  of  the 
mind  deeply  partake  of  mcchanifih;  when  flie  acquires  and  re¬ 
tains  impreflions,  not  from  any  intrinfic  excellence  in  their  ob¬ 
jects,  but  merely  bccaufe  the  objeds  themfelVes  are  prefent.  To 
the  original  impreflions  of  fenfe  fucceed  the  exertions  (if  indeed 
they  are  exertions)  of  local  memory.  When  this  ufeful  faculty 
has  collefted  a  fuflicient  number  of  materials,  the  intellcdl  fur- 
veys  its  ftore,  difpofes,  compares,  and  increafes  them  by  new  i- 
dcas  and  conclufions,  which  refult  from  accurate  and  faithful 
views  of  their  relations  or  differences.  But,  if  impreflions  are  not 
ftrongly  and  repeatedly  felt,  they  will  leave  no  traces  in  the  me¬ 
mory ;  they  will  have  no  exiftence  but  in  their  immediate  percep¬ 
tion;  they  will  be  too  fleeting  and  momentary  for  the  deliberate 
comparifons  and  the  flow  dedudions  of  underftanding.  In  ma¬ 
thematics,  how  common  is  it  to  obferve  a  pupil,  comprehending, 
at  one  glance  of  thought,  the  demonfl;ration,and  forgetting  it  as 
foon  as  his  eyes  are  diverted  from  the  media  by  which  it  was 
conveyed ;  whilft  another,  who  laboured  in  every  advance,  inde¬ 
libly  fixes  it  in  his  mind.  What  I  mean  to  illuftrate  by  thefe 
different  examples  is  this,  that,  whilft  we  merely  ftudy  the  ve¬ 
hicles  by  which*  the  ancients  have  perpetuated  their  conceptions 
and  difcoveries,  we  in  a  great  meafure  imbibe  and  retain  the 
conceptions  and  difcoveries  themfelves.  The  ideas  and  improve¬ 
ments,  however,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  through  the  channel 
of  living  languages,  are  not  only  evanefeent  and  tranfitory  in 
their  duration,  but,  by  the  facility  with  which  they  arrive  at  the 
mind,  they  are  likewife  extremely  confined  and  fluduating.  Why 
has  ancient  learning  been  fo  diffufe  and  permanent,  but  becaufc 
•he  languages  m  which  it  was  contained  were  generally  undcr- 
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(lood;  and  no  longer  fubjedl  to  t^oTe  innovations  wlbfcli  mnft  in¬ 
fallibly  affe^' every  living  language?  Words  are  not  attached 
to  their  ideas  by  nature,  bat  by  confirmed  habit  and  permanent 
affociation.  From  this  arbitrary  oonnedtion,  and  becaufe  the 
words  of  any  language  are  far  fhort  in  number,  and  inadequate  to 
comprehend  the  things  which  it  ought  to  exprefs,  it  muft  inevi¬ 
tably  happen,  that  analogous  ideas  are  fignified  by  the  fame  word. 
And  as  words  and  phrafes  are  thus  often  transferred  from  one 
fenfe  to  another,  fo  the  analogy  frequently-becomes  very  diflant; 
becaufc  the  gradations  through  which  they  have  paffed  from 
their  original  meaning  to  that  in  which  we  find  them  ufed, 
are  often  irrecoverably  loft.  Befides,  as  thefe  analogies  are  not 
formed  by  men  of  learning  with  accuracy  and  judgement,  but 
according  to  vulgar  conception,  or  the  fortuitous  affemblages 
of  things,  they  muft  of  themfelves  be  frequently  obfeure,  and 
fometimes  impoflible  to  be  dete<fted.  Thefe  are  not  the  only  un¬ 
favourable  changes  to  which  living  languages  arc  'obnoxious. 
Vulgar  cant  and  learned  afFe<ftation  confpirc  to  hurt  them.  The 
fool  and  pedant  have  them  equally  in  their  power.  The  interpo- 
fitions  of  tafte  and  judgement  are  feeble,  flow,  and  gradual.  Be¬ 
fides,  when  at  laft  they  have  attained  their  ends  in  forming  a 
language,  with  all  the  elegance,  harmony,  copioufnefs,  and  em- 
phafis,  of  which  it  is  capable,  they  no  longer  fuperintend  it  with 
the  fame  afliduity.  They  become  fecure  and  indolent.  The 
language  however  is  not  fixed,  but  in  continual  revolution,  by 
the  abolition  of  old,  or  the  adoption  of  new  words,  phrafes,  and 
idioms.  Hence,  in  language,  as  ‘  in  life,  there  is  an  infancy,  a 
maturity,  a  dotage,  or  a  decline. 

Thefe  obfervations  are  fo  clear,  that  it  would  be  unneceffary 
to  illuftrate  or  confirm  them  by  inftances  deduced  from 'ancient 
or  modern  tongues.  The  ufe  which  I  mean  to  make  of  them  is, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  fhowing  how  impradticable 
it  will  be  foundyby  any  perfon  who  pofTeffes  one  language  alone, 
to  afeertain  the  various  periods  of  its  progrefs ;  to  inveftigatc  the 
caufes  of  thofe  changes  that  are  paft ;  or  to  find  out,  from  analo¬ 
gy  or  other  circumftances,  what  future  Improvements  may  be 
made,  and  how  moft  effcdually  introduced.  But,  before  we  become 
real  mafters  even  of  our  own  maternal  tongue,  we  fhall  find  many 
and  arduous  difeoveries  effentially  previous  to  this  attalnment- 
To  know,  that a  verb  agrees  with  Its  nominative  in  number  and 
perfon’,  neceffarily  implies  the  ideas  of  an  agent,  an  a<5lion,  and 
a  relation  between  them.  How  many  logical  operations  muft 
the  underftanding  perform  ;  what  abftrufe  philofophical  re- 
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fearches  muft  the  fcholar  purfue,  before  he  can^  repeat  with  in¬ 
telligence  this  Ample  rule,  ‘  That  an  adjective  agrees  with  a 
fubftantive  in  gender,  number,  and  cafe  ?  *  Muft  he  not  have 
diftinguilhed  ideas  of  things  from  ideas  of-  qualities  ?  Muft  he 
npt  have  acknowledged  that  the  one  belongs  to  the  other,  and 
that  no  language  can  be  intelligible  without  marking  this  rela¬ 
tion,  either  by  rendering  the  accidents  of  fuch  w^ords  as  fignify 
things  or  qualities  coincident,  or  by  joining  them  fo  clofe  in 
their  poAtion,  that  their  relation  may  be  determined  by  their 
contiguity?  To  this  I  kno'w,  it  will  be  obje(fted,.that  thefe  rules 
are  generally  repeated  and  applied  in  a  mechanical  manner.  I  deny 
not  the  poAibility  of  a  grammatical  automaton.  Coincidence  of 
termination  or  proximity  of  poAtion  may,  in  fome  of  the  Ampler 
concords  and  governments,  lead  a  boy  to  anfwer  right.  But,  it 
is  only  in  glaring  and  in  plain  cafes  that  fuch  a  machine  can  go 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  When  the  conftru(ftion  becomes  more 
complex,  and  the  infle<ftion  of  words  more  various,  before  we  can 
be  acquainted  with  the  formal  relations  which  fubfift  between 
them,  we  muft  feel  the  neceflity  of  their  fubfiftence,  and  confe- 
quently  underftand  the  natural  relations  of  our  ideas  upon  which 
thefe  verbal  alliances  are  founded ;  otherwife,  our  mechanical 
grammarian  will  give  a  thoufand  wrong  anfwers  for  one  that  is 
right.  But  young  humanifls  or  grammarians  are  not  fo  much  in 
the  charadler  of  parrots  as  they  may  be  generally  thought.  I 
once  attended  tlie  Latin  fchool  of  a  neighbouring  town*,  with  no 
other  defign  than  to  procure  the  boys  a  holiday,  if  their  proA- 
ciency  appeared  to  deferve  it.  When  they  had  analized  their 
fentences  according  to  the  manner  prefcribed  in  their  accidence, 

I  examined  them  ftill  more  minutely  concerning  the  nature  and 
offices  of  the  different  parts  of  fpecch.  The  queftions  appeared 
new;  they  hefitated  and  deliberated  for  fome  time:  But  what 
was  my  aftonilhment  and  pleafure  to  And,  that,  when  their  an¬ 
fwers  were  given,  the  deAnitions  had  exadly,  or  nearly  the  fame 
meaning  with  thofe  of  the  moft  reputed  univerfal  grammars  in 
every  period  of  literature  !  But,  if  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be  ac-^ 
quired  by  the  medium  of  any  Angle  modern  language,  in  how 
many  different  manners  .bauft  they  be  explained  before  they  arc 
under ftopd,  and  how  frequently  reiterated  before  they  are  im-* 
preffed  ?  '  ■  ,  ' 

It  deferves  likewife  to  be  conAdered,  that  no  modem  tongue 
derives  Its  riches  from  itfelf.  .  All  the  technical  terms  which  it 
ufes  have  been  generally  introduced  with  the  fciences  transfufed 
^Uto  it.  BeAdes  this,  commerce,  and  the  ncccffary  intercourfe 
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betwixt  men  of  different  nations,  have  concurred  in  augmenting 
the  wealth  of  each  particular  lan^age  with  (lores  not  its  own. 
For  the  real  etymology  and  proper  ufe  of  thefe  exotic  words,  the 
native  of  any  given  language  can  have  no  other  recourfe  but  to 
mailers  and  didionaries.  How  jejune,  how  laborious,  and  hovr 
inadequate  to  its  proper  end  this  laft  will  prove,  no  perfon  can 
doubt  who  has  obferved  the  i^orance  and  careleffnefs  of  lexico¬ 
graphers.  But,  let  it  be  granted  that  they  will  yield  us  all  the 
improvement  which  we  propofe,  yet  the  toil  of  repeating  our 
fcrutiny  will  be  found  almoft  equally  difficult,  and  much  more 
difagreeable  and  unfatisfadlory,  than  learning  the  languages 
themfelves  from  whence  thefe  foreign  words  are  derived.  From 
all  this,  what  we  formerly  faid  mull  appear  evident,  that  living 
languages  have  ever  proved,  and  will  ever  prove,  faithlefs  and 
inadequate  vehicles  of  knowledge.  They  are  faithlefs,  becaufe  of 
the  various  revolutions  to  which  they  are  obnoxious  ;  they  are 
inadequate, becaufe  theycanonlydiffufe  the  ideas  which  they  con¬ 
tain,  in  a  very  imperfeft  manner,  beyond  the  regions  where  they 
are  fpoken.  Here*  I  know  we  (hall  be  told  of  tranflations ;  but  I 
would  only  a(k,  whether  the  abilities  of  tranflators  have  been  al¬ 
ways  equal  to  the  talk  which  they  pretend  to  execute  ?  In  mere 
narrations  and  matters  of  fadl,  a  tranflator  mult  indeed  be  an  e- 
gregious  blunderer,  if  he  cannot  convey  the  ideas  of  his  original: 
Yet  even  fuch  tranflators  are  no  rare  phaenomena.  But,  in  phi- 
lofophical  difquifitions,  it  may  frequently  happen,  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  words  do  not  convey  to  a  tranflator  the  intermediate  ideas  by 
which  the  reafoning  is  connected,  and  from  whence  the  concluli- 
ons  are  deduced.  Nay,  though  a  tranflator  (hould  feel  the  full 
force  of  the  argument,  it  is  extremely  poffible  that  he  may  not 
be  able  to  exprefs  it  in  his  own  language,  without  fuch  a  degree  of 
obfcurity  or  prolixity  as  will  greatly  deftroy  or  leffen  its  effe(51. 
Whoever  doubts  this  affertion,  may  be  fully 'fatisfied,  either  by 
attempting  to  tranflate  fome  of  Ariftotle’s  argumentative  pieces 
themfelves,  or  by  obferving  the  ill  fuccefs  with  which  his  Latin 
tranflators,  though  men  of  real  abilities,  have  accompliflied  their 
cnterprife.  But,  if  the  fehfe  of  mere  didadic  performances  be 
loft  in  tranflation,  whatmuft  become  of  thofe  whofe  effential  and 
ultimate  perfedlion  confifts  in  the  fpirit  in  which  they  are  writ¬ 
ten?  I  mean  fuch  works  as  are  addreffed  to,  the  heart  and  the 
fancy..  How  does  the  fubtile  flame,  the  ineffable  energy,  which 
conftitutes  the  foul  of  fuch  compofltions,  evaporate  in  the  labour 
of  tranflation,  even  though  the  tranflator  (hould  'be  allowed  to 
poffefs  the  fame  pathetic  talents,  the  fame  degree  of  tafte  and 
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efithuilarm,  wliich  infpired  the  original  author.  There  Is  in¬ 
deed,  a  formidable  prefumption  againft  every  tranflation  of  this 
kind;  nor  can  we  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  a  man,  who  is  con- 
fcious  of  talents  for  original  compofitlon,  will  defcend  to  the  le- 
vere  and  phlegmatic  drudgery  of  exprefling  another’s  ideas.  It 
were  to  be  wiflied  that  this  obfervation,  a  priori,  were  lefs  con¬ 
firmed  by  experience.  For  iny  own  part,  in  a  courfe  of  read¬ 
ing,  which  has  continued  more  than  twenty  years,  tlie  greateft 
number  of  tranflations  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  rather 
appear  to  deferve  the  name  of  burlefquc.  Nor  have  I  met  with 
above  one  or  two  which  could  bear  the  remoteft  comparifon  with 
their  originals.  Readers,  therefore,  muft.  In  this  cafe,  either  be 
fatisfied  with  the  authors  which  are  found  in  their  own  verna¬ 
cular  language,  or  form  ideas  of  others  extremely  imperfect.  But, 
were  they  accuftoined  to  learn  other  languages,  they  would  not 
only  Improve  their  tafte  and  difcernment  to  judge  concerning 
^e  propriety  and  elegance  of  their  own,  but  like  wife  concerning 
the  original  fignification  of  thofe  foreign  words  which  it  has  a- 
dopted,  certainly  in  i.  much  better,  and  perhaps  in  a  much  eafier, 
manner  than  by  revolving  didionarics.  For,  though  this  labour 
beneceflaryin  acquiring  other  languages,  it  is  a  toil  we  bear  with 
lefs  uneafmefs,  becaufe  we  expedt  it,  and  are  confcious  of  its  ne* 
ceflity;  whereas,  in  improving  our  knowledge  of  our  own,  we 
either  entirely  negledl  it,  or  confider  it  as  the  moll  difagreeable 
means  which  we  can  ufe.  In  a  word,  by  endeavouring  with  too 
much  violence  to  elude  the  difficulties,  and  throw  away  the  re¬ 
dundancies  of  learning,  we  render  the  mind  effeminate,  we  de¬ 
prive  it  of  that  indefatigable  vigour,  that  noble  elafticity,  that 
afliduous  application  which  are  ncceflary  to  its  progrefs,  not 
merely  In  words,  but  even  in  ideas  and  things.  We  render  its 
knowledge  extremely  confined,,  and  the  means  of  its  improve¬ 
ment  precarious  and  uncertain.  For,  if  living  languages  are 
confined  to  the  nations  where  they  are  fpoken;  if  they  are  never 
fixed,  but  continually  fludluating  from  one  ftate  and  chara<ffer 
to  another,  furely,  the  knowledge  which  they  endeavour  to  im¬ 
part  muft  partake  of  the  fame  difadvantages. 

It  i^,  perhaps,  to  the  ftability  of  ancient  languages',  that  we 
muft  aferibe  the  permanency  of  ancient  wifdom,  and  the  univer- 
fality  of  its  empire.  And  fo  fenfible  of  this  were  the  modems, 
that,  from  the  firft  reftoration  of  learning  in  Europe,  till  a  very 
late  aera,  every  performance  which  feemed  to  merit  the  pu¬ 
blic  attention  was  written  in  Latin.  The  Roman  lan^age 
began  to  be  inculcated  at  a  very  early  period  of  life ;  It  confti- 
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tilted  no  fmall  part  of  our  fcholaftic  cxerclfes,  to  exert  ourlelvec 
m  fpeaklng  and  writing  it  with  corrednefs  and  facility.  Nor  was 
any  perfon  efteemcd  qualified  to  be  an  author  till  he  could  exprefs 
his  ideas  with  propriety,  perfplcuity,  and  elegance,  in  that  lan¬ 
guage;  not  only  becaufe  of  its  fecundity,  energy,  and  gram¬ 
matical  precifion,  but  becaufe,  being  no  longer  liable  to  thofc 
viciflitudes  which  are  the  unavoidable  deftiny  of  living  languages, 
and  univerfally  cultivated,  the  knowledge  intruded  to  its  tuition 
was  diffufed  to  the  remoteft  climes,  and  tranfinitted  to  the  latcft 
periods.  What  then  (hall  we  fay  of  thofe  univerfities  and  acade¬ 
mies,  which,  being  once  the  faithful  nurferies  of  philological  ftu- 
dies,  have  at  once  abandoned  their  charge,  and  deliver  their 
dilates  in  the  language  of  the  place  where  they  are  fituated  ? 
We  know  that  prudential  and  lucrative  confiderations  have 
been  urged  in  favour  of  this  cuftom.  The  gentlemen  concern¬ 
ed  to  fupport  it  inform  us,  that  colleges  have  been  more  fre¬ 
quented  fmee  it  took  place ;  that  the  general  fources  of  know¬ 
ledge  are  more  acceflible,  and  fcience  more  diffufed  than  before. 
But,  though  novelty  may  attract  a  number  of  ftudents,  though 
it  may  become  more  fafhionable  and  popular  to  fkim  the  furface 
of  literature,  and  tafte  the  Pierian  fpring,  will  it  be  pretended, 
that  the  depths  of  learning  are  more  generally  explored  and  un¬ 
derflood  ?  Will  it  be  affirmed,  that  intercourfe  between  literary 
nations  can  be  maintained  with  the  fame  facility  ?  Will  any 
perfon  venture  even  to  hint,  that  pupils  educated  in  this  trifling 
manner  have  acquired  fufficient  folidity  from  their  ftudies,  to  ba¬ 
lance  their  minds,  to  fix  their  notions,  and  afeertain  their  charac¬ 
ters  ?  Have  we  not  feen  the  foul  relaxed  both  with  regard  to  its 
moral  and  intelledlual  difeipline,  in  proportion  to  the  indulgen- 
cies  given  by  the  miftaken  lenity  of  parents  and  mailers?  In  a  • 
word,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  if  we  would  cultivate  our  internal 
powers  with  fuccefs,  they  mull  be  exercifed  in  fuch  refearches 
as  will  roufe  and  a(5luate  their  full  vigour.  They  mull  not, 
were  it  even  poffible,  be  flattered  and  amufed  into  perfedlion. 
Such  a  meridian  of  intelligence  would  be  premature,  and  expire 
in  a  temporary  blaze,  if  not  exhale  in  fmoke.  Charadlers  im- 
prelTed  on  the  intelledl,  like  thofe  engraved  on  metal  or  llone,  in 
order  to  be  durable,  mull  be  deep  ;  they  mull  be  made  with  dif¬ 
ficulty,  and  frequently  reiterated.  Thus  I  think  it  may  appear, 
if  literary  occupations  and  purfuits  are  allowed  proper  for  men 
^t  all,  that  the  time  fpent  in  learning  dead  languages,  even  in¬ 
dependent 
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dependent  of  the  treafures  which' they  may  be  thought  to  con¬ 
tain,  is  far  from  being,  as  we  arc  apt  to  conclude  too  rafhly,  loft 
or  thrown  away.  '  *  . 

Edinburgh,  *  Cosmophylus.  ^ 
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Litters  concerning  the  Spanijh  Match ^  tranfetibed from  the  Origin 

nals  in  the  Museum. 

7e>  Prince  £^Wales. 

The  Spanifti  ambafTador  here,  let  a  word  fall  to  Grifley,  as 
if  there  would  be  fome  queftion  made,  that  my  Baby’s 
chaplains  fliould  not  do  their  fervice  in  the  King’s  palace  there; 
but  he  concluded,  that  that  bufinefs  would  be  foon  accommoda¬ 
ted.  Always,  in  cafe  any  fuch  difficulty  ftiould  be  ftrickeh  at,  ye 
may  remember  them,  that  It  is  an  ill  preparation  of  giving  the 
'  Infanta  free  exercife  of  her  religion  here^  to  refufe  it  to  my  Ton 
there ;  fince  their  religion  Is  as  odious  to  a  number  here^  as  ours  is 
there :  And,  if  they  will  not  yield,  then,  my  fweet  Baby,  fhew  your- 
fclf  not  to  be  afliamed  of  your  profeffion,  but  go  fome  times  to 
my  Ambaflador’s  houfe,  and  have  your  fervice  there,  that  God 
and  man  may  fee  ye  are  not  aftiamed  of  your  religion  ;  7th  A- 
pril  1623.  * 

7<?  Prince  (?/*  Wales. 

My  deareft  Son'.  I  fent  you  a  commandement  long  ago  not  to 
lofe  time  where  you  are,  but  either  to  bring  quickly  home  your 
Miftrefs,  which  is  my  eameft  delire;  but,  if  no  better  maybe,  ra¬ 
ther  than  te  linger  any  longer  there,  to  come  without  her ; 
which,  for  many  important  reafons,  I  am  now  forced  to  renew; 
and  therefore,  I  charge  you,  upon  my  bleffing,  to  come  quickly, 
either  with  her  or  without  her.  I  know  your  love  to  her  perfon 
hath  enforced  you  to  delay  the  putting  in  execution  of  my  former 
commandement.  I  confefs  it  is  my  chiefeft  worldly  joy,  that  ye 
love  her ;  but  the  ncccffity  of  my  affairs  enforceth  me  to  tell 
you;  that  you  muft  prefer  the  obedience  to  a  father,  to  the  love 
ye  carry  to  a  miftrefs,  ^d  fo  God  blcfs  you. 


Crdnbournythe  lothof 
^  Auguft  162}, 


James  Rex. 
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CURIOUS  FACTS  AND  ANECDOTES. 

I.  XT  is  to  the  luxury  of  the  old  Romans,  that  we  owe  Vnany 
X  of  the  delicacies  which  now  abound  in  Europe.  Lucullus, 
when  he  returned  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  introduced  cherries 
the  firft  time  into  Italy,  from  Cerafus,  a  city  near  Sinope,  on  the 
Euxine  fea.  There  were  alfo  brought  into  Italy,  about  this  pe¬ 
riod,  many  other  curiofities  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  plants,  fron^ 
Greece,  Alia,  and  Africa :  Apricots  froni  Epirus ;  peaches  from 
Perfia;  the  fineft  plumbs  from  Damafcus  and  Armenia;  pears 
and  figs  from  Greece  and  Egypt;  citrons  from  Media;  ^nd 
pomegranates  from  Carthage.  All  thefe  were  foon  brought  to 
perfection  in  Italy. 

•  II.  Turkeys,  or  Guinea  cocks,  were  firft  brought  into  England 
in  the  1 5th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  It  was  much  about  the  fame 
time,  that  carps  and  pippins  were  brought  from  beyond  fea  by 
X^eonard  Mafcall  of  Plumftcd  in  Sulfex.  In  1578,  apricots  were 
brought  from  Italy.  The  fame  country  gave  England  melon- 
feeds,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  About  the  fame  period,  the  large 
fine  pale  gopfeberry  was  brought  from  Flanders,  with  falads 
and  cabages  It  was  not  till  the  aera  of  the  reftoration,  that 
afparagus,  artichokes,  oranges,  lemons,  and  colliflpwer,  were 
known  in  England  f , 

III.  It  is  fpmewhat  reniarkable,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
the  firft  pcrfpn  in  England  who  wore  filk  ftockings.  They  were 
prefented  to  her  by  a  Mrs  Montague;  and  ‘  thenceforth, fays 
Pr  Howel  If.,  fhe  never  wore  cloth  ones  any  mpre.*^  The  art  of 
knitting  filk  ftockings  by  wires  or  needles,  was  firft  praClifed 
in  Spain ;  and,  twenty-eight  years  after  it  had  been  imported 
into  England,  Mr  Pee  of  Cambridge  invented  the  engine,  or 
fteel-loom,  caljed  the  ftpcking-frame,  which  enabled  England  to 
export  great  quantities  of  filk  ftockings  to  Italy  and  other  parts. 
Mr  Lee  taught  his  art  in  England  and  France,  and  his  fervants 
did  the  fame  in  Spain,  Venice,  and  Ireland, 

IV.  The  names  of  the  mercantile  books  In  ufe  In  modern 
times,  bear  a  furprifing  affinity  tp  thpfe  which  were  known  in 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caefar.  This  oepafioned  the  con¬ 
jecture  of  Simon  Steyin,  the  fuppofed  inventor  of  decimal  arith- 
paetic,  that  double  entry- accompts  were  known  to  the  ancients. 

Modern 

•  See  a  ufeful  and  ingenious  work,  publifhed  anno  1683.  entitled  *  The  pre- 
fent  ftatc  of  England.*  Ibid,  |  Hift,  of  the  World,  vol.  11.  p.  axi. 
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Modern  loot  f.  Ancient  hooks. 

1.  The  Ledger  Tabulae  acccpti  et  expenfi. 

2.  Debit  and  credit  Acceptum  et  expenfum. 

j.  Articles  polled  into  the  ledger  Nomina  tranllata  in  bibulas. 
4*  An  article  not  polled  Nomen  jacens.  • 

j.  Walle-book,  or  the  journal -book  Adverfaria. 

.  Thefe  terms,  fays  Stevin,  are  to  be  found  in  many  Latin  au¬ 
thors  ;  and  he  adds,  that  one  fide  of  the  great-book  or  ledger' 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  ferved  for  a  dehit-Jide^  and  the  other  for' 
a  credit-Jide.  For  a  confirmation  of  this,  he  appeals  to  the  fol-‘ 
lowing  curious  palTage  of  Pliny:  Huic  omnia  expenfa^  huic  omnia 
feruntur  accepta :  et  in  tota  ratione  mortalium  fola  utramque  paginam 
facit.  *  Pliny,  had  been  fpeaking  of  fortune. 

V.  The  ufe  of  coaches  was  introduced  into  England  by 
Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  A.  D.  1580.  At  firll,  they  were 
only  drawn  by  two  horfes.  It  was  the  favourite  Buckingham 
who,  about  16 19,  began  to  have  them  drawn  by  fix  horfes,  which, 
an  old  hillorian  tells,  ‘  was  wondered  at  as  a  novelty,  and  im¬ 
puted  to  him  as  a  mallering  pride  f Before  that  time,  ladies 
chiefly  rode  on  horfeback,  either  Angle,  on  their  palfreys,  or 
double,  behind  fome  perfon,  on  a  pillion.  The  Duke  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  introduced  fedan-chairs,  about  the  fame  period. 

VI.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Lord  chief-jullice  of  the 
King’s-bench  had  a  falary  of  no  more  than  L.  66 :  1 3 :  4, 
annum  ;  and  the  ordinary  judges  of  that  bench,  and  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  had  only  L.  40  each  per  annum  J.  The  annual  allow¬ 
ance  of  Henry  IV.’s  confeflbr  was  higher.  It  was  L.  69:  10:  6 1|.‘ 
In  the  year  1573,  Queen  Elizabeth  created  the  Earl  of  Shrew- 
fbury  Earl-Marfhal  of  England  during  life,  with  a  falary  of  on¬ 
ly  L.'zo  per  annum\.  Her  fecretary  for  the  French  tongue, 
Thomas  Edmonds,  Efq;  was  treated  more  generoufly.  His  fa¬ 
lary  was  L.  66 :  13:  4,  and  the  fame  with  that  of  the  chie£-ju- 
fticef. 

,  For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

Notes  from  the  Regifter  of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland^  concerning 

the  A^iion  at  Bothwell  Bridge. 

IN  1731,  Dodlor  Swift  publilhed  ‘  Memoirs  of  Captain  John 
*  Creichton  from  his  ovm  materials.’  It  is  faid,  that  the  au¬ 
thor 
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thor  waff  an  officer  In  the  loyal  dragoons,  that  he  gives  a  faithfull 
detail  cf  the  military  proceedings  againd  the  whigs'or  fanadcs 
in  Scotland,  during  the  reign  df  Charles  II.  and  that  he  had  a 
confiderable  Ihare  in  the  principal'  CTcnts  which  he  defcribes. 
Dodor  Swift  fpeaks  thus  of  him  in  his  preface:  *  From  my 

<  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  the  teftimony  of  feveral  confider- 
^.ahle  peribns  of  different  political  denominations,  I  am  confident 

that  he  hath  not  inferted  one  paffage  or  circumftance  which 

<  he  did  not  know,  or,  from  the  bed  intelligence  he  could  get,  bc- 
‘dieved  to  be  true.’ 

'  Dr  Swift  fome  where  mentions  an  expreffion  among  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  another  of  his  worthies.  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver, 

^  Such  a  thing  is  as  true  as  if  Captain  Gulliver  had  find  it.*^ 
This '  ludicrous  elogium  is  applicable  to  Captain  Creichton: 
Dr  Swift,  in  recommending  his  narrative  to  the  public,  was  ei¬ 
ther  a  deceiver  himfelf  or  was  grofsly  deceived. 

.  In  proof  of.  this,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  eontrad  the  narrative 
of  fome  tranfa:61ioBs  at  B^hwdl^hridgei  as  delivered  by  Captain 
Creichton,  with  the  records  of  the  ^ottilh  privy- council. 

Creichton,  ‘  The  army  eouM  not  pafs  the  bridge  in  lefs  than  five, 
•-hours,'  after  that  the  rebels  placed  to  defend  it  had  been  di- 

•  fperfed.’  ... 

•  Privy  CouneiU  June  23.  1^79.  ‘  This  morning;  by  feven  o’clock, 

•  our  army  was  drawn  up  at  Bothwell-bridge.*  After  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  adlion,  there  is  added,  ‘  Our  army  was  dill  in  pur- 

•  fuit’of  the  rebels,  when  Landin  [[afterwards  Earl  of  Melfort] 

•  came  away  at  ten  0^ clock* 

.  Thusi  from  the  time  of  the  army  being  formed,  until  the  to¬ 
tal  difeomfiture  of  the  rebels,  there  intervened  no  more  than 
thr^  hoursl  « 

Creichton.  •  It  was  faidy  that  their  numbers  were  increaled  to 
14000,  although  Biihop  Burnet,  in  his  bijlory  of  hii  own  times y 

•  mod  falfely  and  partially  affirms,  that  they  were  not  more  than 
4000,  or  thereabouts.’ 

Privy  Council ;  in  a  let  to  to  the  King,  jud  before  the  battle. 

•  The  bed  information' relates  their  number  not  to  amount  above 

•  6600.’  And,  immediately  after  th^  battle,  ‘  The  rebels  wfere  not 

•  near  7000.’  It  cannot  be  fnppofed  that  •  the  privy  council 
would  have  extenuated  the  vidory,  by  diminidiiiig  the  number 
of  the  enemy. 

Dodlor  Swift  accufes  Biftiop  Burnet  of  faljhood  and  partialityy 
becaufe  he  reprefented  the  rebels  to  have  been  only  4000  drong; 
whereast,  k  was  fa^  that  they  were  14000  drong.  Thus  one 

clergyman 
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*  » 

clergyoian  glm  anotlMF  tk«  lie  dlre^  upoH  the  credit  >  of  a  <  It 

*  l^d  I*  •  <  ' 

liic  Ihike  of  ^  Buccletigh  is  poflcffed  of  a  curious  dellneatioa 
of  the  adion  at  Bothwcllrbridge  ;  as  far  as  ouc  can  judge  from 
it,  the  information  received  by  the  privy  council  exaggo-ated  thfc 
number  of  the  enemy. 

I  leave  it  to  military  men  to  determine,  whether  14000,  or  near 
that  number,  could  have  been  drawn  up  on  the  ground  which 
the  enemy  occupied. 

Creichi9n.  *  On  the  22d  June  1679,  the  purfuers  were  no 

*  fooner  returned,  and  the  whole  a£lion  over,  than  General  Dal- 
«  ziel  arrived  at  the  camp  from  Edinburgh,  with  a  commiffion 

*  renewed  to  be  commander  in  chief,  which  he  received  that  very 

*  morning  by  exprefs.  The  Duke  was,  at  the  fame  time,  fuper- 

<  feded;  yet  he  forgot  his  dignity  fo  far  as  to  fneak  among  them 

*  at  the  town  of  Both  well  until  the  Saturday  following,  (29th 
‘  June),  that  all  the  troops  marched  back  to  Glafgowj  from 
^  whence,  in  two  or  three  days,  they  were  fent  to  -their  Icveral 
‘  .quarters ;  after  which  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  palled  by  Stir- 

*  ling  to  Fife,  to  vifit  the  Duke  of  Rothes.* 

Privy-counciL  The  commiffion  ’  to  General  Dalziel  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  him  by  the  privy-council* at  12  o’clock,  2 id  June  ^679, 
Letter  to  the  But  it  was  not  a  commiffion  fuperfeding  tlie 

Duke  of  Monmouth;  for,  24th  June  1679,  the  privy-council 
fpeak  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  as  Lord-General.  And,  24th  June 
1679,  the  Duke  writes  to  the  privy-council,  ‘  I  received  your 

*  Lordftiip’s  of  2 id,  at  my  return  from  the  camp,  a  mile  beyond 

*  Strathaven,  whither  I  marched- with  the  cavalry. - 1  refol- 

<  yed  to  fend  home  the  militia  regiments  and  troops  of  heritors, 

*  wherein  I  find  I  have  your  Lordfhip’s  concurrence.’ - Again, 

ift  November  1679,  writes  to  the  privy- council : 

‘  Whereas  we  have  lately  thought  fit  to  recal  that  commiffion 
‘  granted  by  us  unto  James  Duke  of  Buccleugh  (Monmouth) 

‘  to  be  general  of  our  forces  in  that  our  antient  kingdom, 

r  •  we  have  alfo  thought  fit  nerw  to  acquaint  you,  that  we  look  up- 
‘  on  our  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  Dalziel  to  be  the  com- 

*  mander-in-chief  of  all  our  land-forces.’  X. 

/(?r Edinburgh  Magazine. 

, The  FO  P  ;  Portrait,  from  real  Life. 

The  leading  principle  of  Mr  is  vanity.  He  never  a^s 
from  choice,  but  always  from  often tation.  He  is  fond  of 

applaufe, 
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applaulb,  jet  expofes  himfelf  to  ridicule.  He  is  familiar  witk 
his  Superiors ;  important  with  his  equals;  and  impertinent  to 
thofe  whom  fortune  has  placed  beneath  him.  You  falute  him; 
but  he  aflfedls  not  to  fee  you :  You  fpeak  to  him;  but  he  hears 
not:  You  addrefs  your'  difcourfe  to  another;  and  he  interrupts 
you.  He  abounds  with  indecent  levity  and  mirth,  in  the  fociety 
of  refpedable  people,  and  when  the  converfation  is  ferious.  A 
lady  happens  to  look  at  him,  and  he  immediately  conceives  that 
(he  has  a  paffion  for  him.  Another  appears  thoughtful,  and  he 
fancies  that  he  is  the  fubjeft  of  her  contemplation.  He  has  no 
idea  *of  difcretion.  He  gives  advice  to  men  of  letters  and  to  ar- 
tifts.  To  men  of  virtue  and  gravity,  he  difplays  his  trinkets  and 
'  bawbles.  He  would  have  harangued  on  battles  to  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  on  books  to  Mead,  and  on  butterflies  to  Sloane.  If  he 
is  at  the  theatre,  he  fpeaks  fo  loud,  that  he  diflrads  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  circle  around  him.  When  the  play  is  half  over,  he 
goes  away  abruptly,  and  with  noife.  You  would  imagine  that 
he  was  in  a  hurry  to  keep  an  aflignation.  But  there  was  no 
nymph  or  goddefs  in  the  cafe.  He  delights  in  myftery ;  and,  in 
public,  you  may  fee  him  receiving  billets,  which  he  had  previ- 
pufly  written.  He  talks  inceflantly  of  his  amours ;  and  he  hints 
at  favours  which  he  never  enjoyed.  He  fpeaks  of  his  revenue 
and  his  equipage ;  and,  with  four  thoufand  a-year,  he  exclaims, 
that  he  cannot  livet  It  is  much  too  little  for  a  man  of  fafliion. 
When  he  has  actual  engagements,  he  is  too  bufy  to  keep  them: 
When  he  has  ncne,  he  affefts  to .  have  many.  He  never  goes 
where  he  is  expe<fled;  and  he  arrives,  at  an  unfeafonable  hour, 
in  places  where  his  prefencc  is  difagreeable.  He  has  relations ; 
but  they  are  poor,  and  he  does  not  know  them :  He  boafts,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  friendfliip  of  a  great  man  whom  he  has  never  feen. 
Yoii  would  think,  that  it  is  his  conftant  occupation  to  impofe 
on  himfelf ;  and,  in  fadt,  he  is,  in  every  thing,  the  reverfe  of  what 
he  wiflies  to  be. 

'  Gtafgonu.  C. 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
THOUGHTS  AND  MAXIMS. 

Of  Authors  and  Books. 

Every  author  has  his  friends  and  his  enemies ;  but  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  former  is  no  more  charadleriflic  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  than  the  cenfure  of  the  latter.  .  . . 


'4^ 
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It  is  4ot  enough,  that  a  book  hare  originality  and  mventidn ; 
It  mull  have  tafte  and  grace :  And  yet,  where  ^ere  is  taftc  and 
gf^e ;  there  is  feldom  invention  or  originality. 

There  are  authors  who  have  none  of  thefe  qualities,  and  are 
notvdthftanding  admired  ;  for  even  fools  have  their  adorers, 
Eufebius  is  in  hade  to  publilh.  It  is  a  fermon.he  is  big  with. 
It  is  criticifed :  He  rages  :  His  friends  fofter  his  indignation ;  and 
he  mud  appeal  to  poderity.  He  does  hot  fee,  that  the  cook  and 
the  grocer  have  confpired  to  annihilate  his  labours. 

The  highed  panegyric  does  not  fatisfy  the  vanity  of  an  au¬ 
thor  :  The  mod  guarded  and  the  mod  refpedtful  cenfure  excites 
his  animodty.  “  • 

Nothing  is  fo  flattering  as  the  pralfe  of  wit;  and  yet  a  book 
may  have  too  much  of  it.  The  fatires  of  Dr  Young  give  dif- 
gud  and  fatigue ;  and  we  are  no  lefs  overcome  with  the  come¬ 
dies  of  Congreve. 

,  A  book  of  little  merit,  by  a  man  of  reputation,  is  more  prized, 
than  a  book,  of  great  value  by  a  man  whom  nobody  knows. 
The  *  Conliderations  on  forfeiture,’  by  a  late  chancellor  of  Eng- 
.  land,  though  trifling  and  unfatisfaftory,  were  extolled  as  one  of 
the  brighted  efforts  of  human  genius.  ‘  The  Perfian  eclogues,’ 
though  they  vie  with  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  are  feldom  men¬ 
tioned.  They  are  to  be  feen  only  in  the  colledlions  of  the  curi¬ 
ous. 

-  The  mod  agreeable  writers  are  thofe,  furely,  who  have  a  brilli¬ 
ancy  of  expreffion,  and  whofe  matter  requires  not  too  clofe  an 
attention.  One  does  not  eafily  tire  of  Sir  William  Temple,  or 
StEvremond.  .  , 

A  poet  cannot  write  profe.  How  aukward  are  the  prefaces 
and  dedications  of  Thomfon  !  How  delightful  his  poems  ! 

There  is  a  good  fortune  that  attends  fome  men.  They  are 
fuccefsfub  though  they  do  not  deferve  it.  This  has  fome  times 
happened  to  books.  The  critical  writings  of  Boffu  have  been 
quoted  as  decifive  in  matters  of  tade.  But  did  there  ever  exid  a 
j  writer  of  meaner  talents  ? 

Wifdom  is  generally  aferibed  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  college  \ 
and  ignorance  to  the  man  of  the  world.  But,  perhaps  no  au¬ 
thor,  who  mixed  not  in  fociety,  ever  produced  a  maderly  per¬ 
formance.  What  are  the  writings  of  Voflius  or  Burman,  when 
•compared  with  thofb  of  Count  Hamilton  or  Cardinal  de  Retz ! 

An  admirable  book  is  not  immediately  reliflicd  :  The  weak 
do  not  comprehend’ it  :  Men  of  fenfe  mud  have  lcifurc  to  dudy 
it,  and  to  pronounce  their  decifion.  ‘  The  fpirit  of  laws’  be¬ 
gins  now  only  to  be  generally  read. 

K  When 
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When  a  writer  abounds  with  metaphors  and  tropes,  you  may 
conclude,  with  certainty,  that  he  is  dull :  A  man  of  genius  has 
not  occafion'for  fuch  meretricious  aids:  They  are  found  in 
Harvey  and  in  Flavcl;  but  difgrace  not  the  pages  of  Tillotfoa 
or  Atterbury. 

It  is  commonly  thought,  that  the  authors,  whofe  ftyle  is  the 
mpft  natural^  write  with  the  greateft  expedition.  The  reverfe  is 
the  truth.  *  It  is  the  patient  touches  of  unwearied  art  that  give 
nature  and  cafe.  Johnfon  wrote  with  facility;  Addifon  with 
labour. 

An  unpradlifed  writer  colleifts  every  thing  on  his  fubje<fl;  he 
can  never  have  done  with  it.  A  pradtifed  writer  fele<51s  what  is 
iufficient  to  illuftrate  his  views,  and  no  more.  Abbe  Raynal, 
xvhen  he  gives  the  hiftory  of  the  Dutch  trade,  goes  back  to  the’ 
ancient  Batavi  Montcfquieu,  when  he  treats  the  feudal  jurif. 
prudence,  does  not  ftoop  to  canvafs  eVery  topic  that  engaged  the 
notice  of  Struvius  or  Craig.  ‘  I  finilh,  fays  this  great  man,  my 
^eatife  of  fiefs,  at  a  period  where  moft  authors  begin  theirs.* 

tjoxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx  #c5p#  xx><500<xxxx:i<x:<'=<xq<^ 
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^  V 

EDWIN  AND  ADELA;  ATale. 

Ad  E  L  A  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  powerful  baron  of  A- 
quitaihe.  Her  father,  fprung  from  an  illuftrious  family, 
added  to  hereditary  honours,  the  glory  of  heroic  atchievemenfs. 
In  his  youth,  he  accompanied  the  flower  of  the  European  chivalry 
who  fought  under  the  banner  of  Godfrey,  and  recovered  the 
holy  fepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  *  infidel.  He  returned  to 
his  country,  crowned  with  vidlory  and  fair  renown,  and  inherit¬ 
ed  the  rich  domains  of  his  anceftors. 

Adela  was  in  the  prime  of  beautyi  and  poflelTed  a  fufceptible 
heart.  -In  her  air  and  afpe<51,  dignity  was  mingled  with  fweet- 
-nefs:  For  in  the  difpofition  of  her  mind,  confeious  elevation  of 
fentiment  was  foftened  by  amiable^and  rnild  affections. 

Edwin,  a  gallant  youth,  animated  with  the  generous  love  of 
arms,  fmit  with^the  ’ renown  of  Albert’s  prowefs,  and  ambitious 
of  profiting  by  the  narrative  of  his  exploits,  repaired  with  other 
warribrs  to  his  hofpitable  cafile.  His  eye,  kein.  and  piercing, 
indicated  a  fiery,  vigorous,  and  aCtive  fpif it  :  His  form  was  well 
fitted  to  kindle  ’ defire  in  the  bofom'  of  tender  maids:  And  the 
^cart  of  Adela  was  not  infenfible  to  his  merit.  Their  paffioii  was 

mutual. 

*  ^Hiftoirc  philolbphiqoe  et  politique  dcs  etabUnemens  et  da  commerce  dci 
luropccns  danslcs  deux  lades.  " 

I  •  ♦  j  *  •  J  r  Ci  t  .  ,V  V  y  f  . 
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thutual;  He  gaied  on  her  unaffeded  charms  with  aftonlfliment; 
for,  till  then,  he  had  never  felt  the  tender* anxiety,  the  reftlefs 
longing  and  languifti'ipnent  of  love.  Ambition  had  been  the  go¬ 
verning  paflion  of  his  foul :  But  the  fiercenefs  of  ambition  now 
yielded  to  a  fofter,  though  no  lefs  ardent  dedre.  He  no  longer 
difeourfed  in  keen  rapture,  of  marfhalled  hofts,  of  lifted  fields, 
and  feats  of  venturous  daring;  but  languilhed  on  the  ineffable 
attradlions  of  a  rofeate  complexion,  and  a  tender  melting  eye. 
The  vehement  impatience  of  the  warrior  was  loft  in  the  com¬ 
placency  and  penlivenefs  of  the  lover. 

Albert,  perceiving  this  change  in  his  deportment,  demanded 
the  caufe.  Edwin  replied  in  candid  and  refpeftful  guife :  He 
tolt^him,  without  referve,  of  the  impreflion  made  on  his  foul  by 
the  peerlefs  beauty  of  Adela ;  and,  with  the  temerity  of  youthful 
paffion,  befought  him  to  ratify  his  fincere  attachment  by  wed¬ 
lock.  And  who  art  thou,  ‘  faid  the  haughty  baron,  who  pre- 
» tendeft  to  the  love  of  Adela?  What  feats  of  heroic  prowefi 
« haft  thou  atchieved  ?  Or  is  thy  anceftry  diftinguiftied  among 

<  the  chieftains  of  the  fouth  ?  Thy  ftiield  is  inferibed  with  no  va- 

*  lorous  atchievement ;  nor  are  thy  deeds,  nor  the  deeds  of  thy 

<  fathers,  rehearfed  by  recording  minftrels.  Gain  thee  a  name 

*  in  arms,  and  then  afpire  to  the  envied  alliance  of  the  hbufe  of 

*  Albert.’ 

Thefe  words,  like  an  arrowy  penetrated  the  heart  of  Edwin. 
Love  and  ambition,  hitherto  at  varianccj  were  now  united  ;  they 
concurred  in  tlie  fame  purfuit,  and  their  vehemence  was  irrefiftible. 
Accordingly  the  youthful  warrior  prepared  for  his  departure, 
and  took  a  tender  farewel  of  Adela.'  ‘  Farewel,’  (he  replied,  the 
tears  gufhing  from  her  radiant  eyes.  ‘  Heaven  knows,  no  gallant 
youth  but  thee  ever  fhared  my  affedlions.  May  the  holy  an- 
‘  gels,  who  regard  true  and  virtuous  love  with  efteem,  grant  thee 
‘  protedtion.  Speedy  be  thy  return  !  And  O  !  remember  me. 

*  Gay  and  courtly  dames,  Ikilled  in  feducements  and  cunning  de- 

*  vice,  may  ftrive  to'  allure  thee ;  but  their  love  will  not  equal 
‘  mine.’  They  plighted  vows  of  mutual  fidelity^  and  exchanged 
tokens  of  unftiaken  attachment.  Then  Edwin,  clad  in  complete 
armour,  a  gay  undaunted  warrior,  mounted  a  ftced  proudly  ca- 
parifoned,  and  bent  his  courfc  to  the  plains  of  Catalonia,  where 
the  Saracen  waded  in  the  blood  of  Spain. 

Soon  after  his  departure;  Edgar,  a  proud  and  wealthy  chief¬ 
tain,  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  knights  and  retainers,  came  to 
the  caftle  of.  Albert.  He  was  received  with  pomp  and  hofpitable 
welcome.  He  call  amorous  glances  on  the  referved,  unrivalled 

charms  of  Adela*  He  preferred  his  courtlhip  with  ftudied'finiles 
<  *  and 
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ctnd  fytcchts^  devlfcd  with  cunning.  She  heard  him  at  firll  with 
indiffcr^cc  ;  he  pcrfifted,  and  fhe  requited  him  with  contenapt. 
He  then  addrefled  his  fuit  to  the  Baron ;  He  boafted  of  the  high 
renown  of  his  anceflors,  and  the  wide  extent  of  his  domain :  He 
expatiated  on  the  number  of  his  vaffals;  and  infifted  in  magnifi- 
cent  terms  on  the  mutual  honour  and  fecurity  that  would  accrue 
from  fo  feeraly  an  alliance.  Albert  liftened  to  him  with  partial 
and  pleafed  attention  :  He  repented  of  the  hopes  he  had  encou¬ 
raged  in  the  foul  of  Edwin  :  And  he  enikavoured  to  perfuade 
his  daughter  to  forget  her  attachment  to  that  valiant  youth.  In 
vain  the  aftoniflied  Adela  lamented,  wept,  intreated :  In  vain  (he 
threw  herfelf  at  her  father’s  feet,  and  tore  her  dilhevellcd  trefles, 
and  in  anguifti  fmote  her  breaft.  Her  oppolition,  inftead  of  mi¬ 
tigating  his  rigour,  irritated  his  refentment,  and  confirmed  him 
in  his  ungenerous  purpofe.  He  mingled  menaces  and  unkindly 
reproach  with  his  perfuafions  :  ‘  By  the  holy  rood,*  faid  he,  with 
a  faftidious  and  wrathful  afpe^,  ‘  the  honour  of  my  houfe  (hall 
‘  not  be  ftained  by  the  pretenfions  of  a  low-born  boy.  Degcne- 
‘  rated  as  thou  art,  the  meannefs  of  thy  fentiments  fhall  not  fully 

*  the  fplendour  of  thine  anceftry,  nor  load  my  refpeded  age 
‘  with  difh'onour.  Receive  the  addrefles  of  Edgar  with  fuitable 
‘  regard,  and  the  deference  due  to  my  commands.  Meantime 
‘  preparations  fhall  be  made  for  the  bridal  folemnity,  in  a  man- 
‘  ner  becoming  the  dignity  of  this  alliance.’ 

■  Adela,  after  remonftrating  in  vain  againft  the  feverity  of  his 
commands,  intreated  with  an  humble  and  dejedled  air,  that  the 
marriage-ceremony  might  be  delayed.  ‘  Can  Edgar,  faid  fhe, 

*  prize  the  cold  and  conftrained  embraces  of  a  heart  that  throbs 
‘  for  another  ?  Will  the  fighing  and  anguifh  of  a  broken  fpirit 
‘  accord  with  the  fond  carefles  of  a  bridegroom  ?  To  Edwin  my 

*  faith  was  plighted,  and  6n  him  my  imagination  hath  dwelt. 
^  Give  me  time,  therefore,  to  divert  the  -current  of  an  affe^lion 

<  too  violent  to  be  fuddenly  oppofed ;  to  difeourage  the  reveries 
‘  of  fancy  animated  by  a  legal  and  habituated  paflion ;  and  to  be 

*  reconciled  to  the  addrefTc^  of  Edgar.*  As  her  reafoning  was 
plaufible,  the  nuptial  folemnity  was  deferred.  But,  as  foon  as  fbe 
had  retired  from  her  father’s  prefence,  fhe  fummoned  a  page  in 
whom  fhe  confided,  and  fpoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner; 

*  Prepare  thee  for  a  long  journey:  Saddle  the  fleeteft'of  my  fa- 

*  ther’s  ftceds,  and  during  the  obfeurity  of  the  night  depart.  Hie 

<  thee  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro ;  find  Edwin ;  tell  him  of  the  pe- 
‘  rils  that  befet  me ;  tell  him  that  a  wealthy  and  powerful  rival, 
‘  with  coftly  parade,  and  glittering  fhew  of  blazonry,  hath  im* 

*  pofed  on  my  father,  and  infinuated  himfclf  into  his  efteem.* 

'  Tkc 
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The  memal  b«wed  with  humble  obeifance,  and,  with  profeffions  . . 
of  diligence  and  fidelity,  departed. 

Meantime  Edgar  prcfied  his  fnit  with  courteous  phrafc  and > 
dalliance.  Daily  tournaments  were  exhibited  af  the  caftle  of 
Albert.  The  knights  and  barons  of  the  neighbouring  domains 
attended :  But  Edgar  furpafied  them  in  the  Iplendour  of  his  ar* 
mour,  and  the  pomp  of  his  retinue.  The  hall  refounded  ¥dth 
revelry  and  rejoicing :  And  minftrels  clad  in  gaudy  apparel  cele¬ 
brated  the  praifes  of  warlike  chiefs,  or  fung  the  power  and  the 
pleafures  of  love.  Adela  arrayed  her  countenance  with  fmiles 
and  courtefy ;  but  her  b^fom  was  diftradled  with  anguilh,  and 
her  couch  was  bedew'^ed  with  weeping.  ‘  O  when,  fhe  cried, 

*  (hall  I  be  delivered  from  the.  importunity  of  a  detefted  fuitor, 

*  and  the  bondage  of  feigned  complacency  ?  When  will  Edwin 

‘  return,  adorned  with  conqueft,  and  confident  with  fuccefs?  His  • 

‘  merit  Ihall  Ihine  unrivalled,  and  Edgar  be  covered  with  fliamc.* 

At  length  the  page  returned,  aUd  repairing  to  the  apartment 
of  his  mournful  dame,  ‘  Now  heaven  forefend,  faid  he,  mod 
«  gracious  lady,  that  the  tidings  I  bring  (hould  injure  thy  tender 
‘  frame  more  than  thou  art  able  to  endure.  May  the  faints  and 
‘  miniftering  angels  uphold  thee  ! — Hath  he  perilhed?*  cried 
Adela,  with  a  look  of  terror  and  amazement.  ‘  In  what  bloody 

*  field  hath  he  fallen  ?  Where  lies  the  lifelcfs  body  ?  What  bar- 

•  barous  adverfary  hath  mangled  and  inful  ted  his  graceful  form  ?* 

*  He  hath  not  perilhed*,  replied  the  menial.  ‘  But,0  gentle  lady! 

‘  foul  arts  have  been  praftifed ;  lhameful  perfidy  hath  been  com- 

*  mitted.  Edwin  lives,  but  not  for  thee ;  he  hath  given  his  hand 
‘  to  another  !*  ‘  Peace!  peace  !’  interrupted  Adela  with  a,faultcr- 
ing  utterance,  and  looks  of  aftonilhment  mixed  with  anger,*  re- 

•  drain  thy  blafphemous  fpeech,  nor  with  bafe  calumny  afperfc 

•  the  fame  of  a  true  and  gallant  warrior.’  ‘  When,  anfwered 
‘  the  menial,  have  I  been  guilty  of  deceit  or  infidelity  towards* 

‘  my  gentle  miftr<ds  ?  Full  fore  it  grieveth  me  to  be  "the  meflen- 

*  ger  of  evil  tidings’ —  ‘  Rehearfe  them  unrefervcdly,’  cried  A- 
dela,  with  a  tone  of  anxi^s  impatience. 

‘  I  purfue^  my  journey,  faid  he,  many  days  without  any 

•  adventure,  till  1  aame  within  fight  of  a  dately  cadle.  It  dood 

•  on  the  brow  of  a  vroody  hill ;  was  garnilhed  with  towers  and 

♦  battlements ;  and  trommanded  a  wide  profpedl  of  cultivated 

•  fields  and  foreds.  As!  advanced,  mine  ear  was  fuddenly  fur- 

•  prifed  with  the  din  of  hounds  and  ‘  horns,  mingled  with  the 

*  cries  of  the  huntfmen.  I  foon  deferied  a  gallant  Ihew  of  ^ 

<  knights  and  gorgeous  dames,  mounted  on  milk-white  courfers^  ^ 

^  and  purfuing  the  rapid  deer.  When  the  chace  was  th^y 

*  dopped 
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f  flopped  by*  the  fidrof  a  chryftal  brook;  and  a  comcl7  youths 
«  arrayed  in  fhining  apparel,  alighting  from  his  foamy  ‘fteed, 

*  With  courtly  obeifance  prefented  the  prey  to  a  fair  and  fmiling 

*  lady.  I  mingled  in  their  company,  and  in  the  lineaments  of 
‘  •  the  courteous  youth  recognifed  the  inconftant  Edwin.  O  gentle 

«  lady,  may  heaven  fo  help  me  in  my  utmoft  need  as  I  now  fpeak 
«  the  words  of  truth ;  and  may  the  faints  and  holy  angels  fofuccour 

*  thee  as  thy.mifhap  requires.  The  faithlefs  yputh  hath  com- 

‘  mitted  treafon  againft  thy  love  :  Seduced  by  the  blandifhment 
«  of  an  artful  dame,  he  hath  become  forgetful  of  thy  peerlefs 
«  beauty.*  . 

The  heart  of  Adela  throbbed  with  anguilh  during  the  recital. 

*  Valorous  heroic  warrior  !  fhe  exclaimed,  are  thefe  thy  deeds 
‘  of  hardy  prowefs,  to  betray  the  innocent  credulity  of  an  eafy 

*  maid  ?  Stain  to  manhood,  and  the  honoured  profeffion  of  arms, 

‘  be  henceforth  baniflied  from  my  remembrance  !* 

.  Meantime  Edgar  advanced  his  fuit  with  redoubled  ardour. 

'  Albert,  Tenable  to  brook  any  longer  delay,  infifted  on  having  the 
bridal  ceremony  folemniz^d  :  And  Adela,  incited  by  fecret 
pride  and  refentment,  fubmitted  tp  the  will  of  her  father.  The 
report  of  this  noble  alliance  was  publilhed  thro*  the  land:  And 
the  kindred  of  Albert  and  Edgar,  with  the  neighbouring  barons, 
were  affembled  to  grace  the  folcmnity.  Already  were  the  parties 
betrothed;  the  holy  benedidion  was  already  pronounced ;  and 
forever  was  Adela  to  be  the  wedded  fpoufe  of  Edgar.  Now, 
with  pompous  fhew  and  attendance  the  banquet  was  ferved  up 
to  dames,  and  knights,  the  flower  of  courtefy  and  valour.  The 
caflle  refounded  with  minftrelfy  and  the  dance,  when  a  ftranger, 
in  the  Ample  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  entered  the  hall.  He  call  his 
eyes  around  on  the  goodly  company,  and  with  an  air  of  fandity 
and  refped  implored  a  bJelAng  on  their  friendfliip.  He  was  re^ 
ceived  with  hofpitable  welcome,  and  the  reverence  due  to  his 
holy- femblance.  He  fpakc  in  meek  and  modeft  guife;  his  eyes 
were  often  flxed  on  Adela  ;  they  were  fometimes  dfttirtied  with  a 
gliftening  teari  and  ever  and  anon  his  ^ofom  heaved  with  invo¬ 
luntary  fighs.  ^^ok  the  harp  of  a  minftrel  he  touched  the 
ftripgs  wi^  mafterly  cunning,*  and  accompaiLted'  tne  notes  with? 
a  melodious  voice.*  Tuneful,  but  melancholy  was  the  drain 
for  he  fung  the  forrows  of  thofe  that  are  forfaken ;  the  anguiflr 
of  a  defponding  fpirit;  and -the  wounds  inflided  on  a  faithful 
heart  by  incouftancy  and  proud  difdain.  He  deAfted  with  marks 
of  grief  and  inward  contention.  ‘  Holy  pilgrim,  faid  Albert,- 

*  the  fenfe  of  calamity  devours  thy  fpirit.  Inform  us  of  thy  mif- 
<  hap^  that,  if  pofliible,  we  may  adminifler  comfort.  Nor  think  it 
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•  guUt>  &kl  the  conqueror,  and  by  what  infamous  arts  tboit 
‘  haft  accompliftied  thy  deftgn/  ‘  By  gifts  and  glittering  gold/ 

•  he  replied,  I  corrupted  the  page  of  Adela,  who,  .with  coun- 

•  terfeited  femblance  of  fidelity  and  regret,  accufed  thee  of  in-. 

•  conftancy,  and  impofed  falftiood  on  the  eafy  ear  of  his  miftrelS. 
^  I  embraced  the  ieafon  of  her  excited  refentment,  and  forward- 

•  ed  my  fuit  with  fucceft.  She  is  mine  by  the  indilToluble  ties 

•  of  wedlock:  And  know,  proud  boy,  that  if  thy  hands  be  ftained 

•  with  my  blood,  it  is  the  blood  of  Adda’s  hulband ;  and  if  (he 

•  receives  thee  to  her  bofom,  fhe  receives  the  flayer  of  her  fpoiife/ 

Edwin  ftarted  with  apparent  horror.  He  paufed;  but  recol¬ 
lecting  himfelf,  ‘  Arife,  *ihe  cried,  and' by  another  trial,  prove 

•  thyfelf  worthy  of  that  envied  title.’  So  faying,  he  railed  him 
from  the  ground;  and  both  warriors  addreflcd  themfelvesa  fe- 
cond  time  to  the  fight.  Edgar,  burning  with  exalperated  ran¬ 
cour,  aimed  his  Ipear  at  his  rival’s  breaft.  Edwin  neither  avert¬ 
ed  nor  avoided  the  deadly  blow.  The  keen  weapon  cleft  his 
breaft,  and  was  tinged  in  the  purple  Iprings  of  his  heart.  He  fell 
to  the  ground.  ‘  Farewell,  j^he  cried,  Adela !  lady  peerlefs  ! 

•  and  dearly  beloved.  I  have  proved  myfelf  worthy  of  thy  e- 

•  fteem  :  I  die  a  facrifice  to  thy  repofe.  With  my  hands  red 

•  with  thy hulband’s blood  could  I  ever  afpire  to  thy  love?  Could 

•  I  furvive  arid  behold  thee  the  wedded  bride  of  another  ?’  He 
heaved  a  flgh,  and  died.  ‘  Inhuman  deed  I’  cried  Adela,  tearing 
her  lovely  trefles,  and  beating  her  fnow-white  breaft.  She  ran, 
Ihe  threw  herfelf  on  the  bloody  body,  ‘  O  ftay  !  (he  exclaimed, 

•  O  leave  me  not  in  my  woe.  Return,  fleeting  fpirit !  Reaymate 
^  thefe  pallid  features.  He  heeds  me  not,— I  heard  a  voice  ! 

•  a  dreary  voice  !  It  was  Edwin  I  He  fummons  me  away !— I 
‘  come  !  I  come!  Let  the  nuptial  bed  be  prepared  I  the  clay -cold 

•  bed’!*-— So  faying,  flie  clafped  the  corpfe,  and  expired. 

Inftantly  the  menial,^  who  had  been  corrupted  by  Edgar,  fei- 
zing  dagger,  ruflied  behind  that  treacherous  baron,  and  pier¬ 
ced  him  to  the  heart.  *  Perifli !  he  cried,  author  of  my  ruin, 

•  and  of  the  ruin  of  the  houfe  of  Albert.’  He  grew  irnmediately 
frantic:  He  ran  forth,  furious  and  fereaming:  The  memo¬ 
ry  of  his  crimes  purfued  him ;  and  his  re^fon  was  never  reftored. 

The  obfequies  of  the  deccafed  were  celebrated  with  due  fo- 
lemnity:  Holy  requiems  were  chanted  over  their  remains:  And 
pious  priefts  preferred  orifons  for  their  eternal  repofe.  Albert, 
unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  his  misfortune,  forfook  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  his  anceftors ;  and  expofihg  his  old  age  to  fatigue,  un¬ 
dertook  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  ended  his  days 
inamonaftery. 
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THE  H  E  R  MIT. 

»  By  Ur  BEAl*TiEi 

is  beautiful  Poem  was  ‘  fomc  time  ago  pu- 
bliibed  in  a  news-paper  from  an  imperfe£l 
copy.  ’The  ingenious  author  has  done  us 
the  honour  to  'permit  us  to  print  it  front 
his  own  hand-’Arriting.  We  have  alfo  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  our.  obligation  to  him  for  the  ele¬ 
gant  verfcs  which  follow  it.  They  now  ap¬ 
pear  fpr  the  ^rd.time. 

At  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is 
Bill. 

mortals  the  fweets  of  forgetful nefs  prove; 
When-  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the 
hill. 

And  nought  but  the  nightingale’s  fong  in  the 
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'  O  D  E 

On  LORD  HAY*s  BIRTH-DAT, 
By  the  Same. 

Amuse,  Vmiklird  in  venal  praiie, 
UnBain’d  with  Flattery’s  art; 

Who  loves  fimplitity  of  lays 
Breath’d  ardent  from  the  heart ; 

While  Gratitude  and  Joy  infpire, 

Refumes  the  long-unpradi^’d  lyre. 

To  hail,  U  Hay  !  thy  natal  morn: 

No  gaudy  wreathe  of  flowers  Ihc  weaves. 

But  twines  with  oak  the  laurei-kavcs. 

Thy  cradle  to  adorn.  * 

For  not  on  beds  of  gaudy  flowers 
Thine  anceBors- reclin’d  ; 

’  Where  Sloth  diflblves,  and  Spleen  devours. 
All  energy  of  mind. 

To  hurl  tne  dart,  to  ride  the  car. 


Twas  then,  by  the  cave  of  the  moiukaii^  re-  energy  of  mind. 

,  din’d,-  ■  ‘  To  hurl  tne  dart,  to  ride  the  car, 

A  He  r  M I T  hi?  nightly  complaint  thus  began :  •Jq  ft^m  the  deluges  of  war. 

Though  mournful  his  numbers,  his  foul  was  re-  fiiatch  from  fate  a  finking  land ; 

Bgn’d  :  Trample  th’  irivader’s  lofty  crcB, 


He  thought  as  a  fage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 

Ah !  why  thus  abandon’d  to  darknef?  and  woe? 
Why  thus,  lonely  Philomel,  flowsthy  fad  Brain? 
For  Spring  (hall  return,  and  a  lover  beBow; 

And  thy  bofom  no  trace  of  misfortune  retain. 
Yet,  if  pity  infpire  thee,  O  ceafe  not  thy  lay ; 
Mourn,  fvvcctcB  complaincr,  man  calls  thee  to 
mourn : 

0  foothe  ^m  whofe  pleafiires,  like  thine,  pafs 
away;— - 

Full  quickly  they  pafs, — ^but  they  never  return! 

Now,  gliding  remote  on  the  verge  of  the  (ky. 
The  Moon,  half  extind,  &  dim  crefeent  difplays; 
But  lately  I  mark’d,  when  majeBic  on  high 
She  (hone,  and  the  planets  were  loB  in  her  blaze. 
Roll  on,  thou  fair  orb,  and  with  gladnefs  pur- 
fue 

The  path  that  conduds  thee  to  fplendor  again.— 
But  man’s  faded  glory  no- change  ibali  renew ; 
Ah,  fo6l,  to  exult  in  a  glory  fo-vain! ' 

Tis  night,'  and  the  landfcape  is  lovely  no 
more ; 

I  mourn,  but,  ye  woodlands,  1  mourn  not  for 
you ; 


And  from  his'  grafp  the  dagger  wreft. 
And  defolating  brand. 

*Twas  this  that  rais’d  th*  illuBrious  line 
To  match  the  firB  in  fame* 

A  ihoufand  years  have  feen  it  ihinc 
With  unabated  flame  : 

Have 'feen  thy  mighty  fires  appear 
ForemoB  in  Glory’s  high  career. 

The  pride  and  pattern  of  the  brave. 
Yet,  pure  from  luit  of  blood  their' fire, 
And  from  ambition’s  wild  defire; 
They  triumph’d  but  to  favc. 

The  Mufc  with  joy  attends  their  way 
The  vales  of  peace  along  : 

There  to  its  Lord  the  village  gay 
Exalt?  the  grateful  fo'ng. 

Yon  caBle’s  glittering  tow’rs  contain 
No  pit  of  woe,  no  clanking  chain ; 
Nor  to  the  fuppliant’s  wailreibund: 
The  opening  doors  the  needy  blefs  ; 
Th’  unfriended  hail  their  calm  recefs; 
And  .Gladnefs  fmiles  around. 

There,  to  the  fympathetic  heart. 

Life’s  beft  delight?  belong  : 


For  morn  is  approachiog,  your  charms  to  re-  To  mitigate  the  mourner’s  fmart'; 


Bore, 


To  guard  the  weak  from  wrong. 
Perfum’d  with  frclh  fragrance,  and  glitt’riog  Ye  Sons  of  Luxury,  be  wife ; 

with  dew.  Know,  Happinefe  for  ever  flies  ' 

Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  Winter  I  mourn  ;  The  cold  and  folitary  bread ; 
Kind  Nature  the  embryo-bloflbm  (hall  fave.—  Then  let  the  focial  inBin^  glow. 
But  when  Biall  Spring  vifit  the  mouldering  urn!  *  And  learn  to  feel  another’s  woe; 
0  when  (halt  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave.!  And  in  his  joy  be  blcfs’d. 

VoL  I,  L 
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'  O  yet,  ert  Pleafbre  plant  her  fnaref 
For  unAifpe^ling  youth  ;  __ 

Ere  Flatt^'  her  /png  prepare 
To  AeA  tlie  voice  Truth  { 

O  may  his  country's  Guardian-power 
Attend  the  flumhering  infant's  l^weri 
And  bright  Etyfian  dreams  impart 
Td  uouu  'th'  hereditary  fire ; 

To  kindle  each  fublinie  defire; 

Exalt,  and  warm>fhe  heart.  ,  ■' 

Swift  to.rcward  a  Parent's  fears,  ^ 

A  Parcht's  hopes  to  crown. 

Roll  on  in  peace,  ye  blooming  years. 
That  near  him  .to  renown  : 

V/heti,  in  his  Enifh'd  form  and  face. 
Admiring  multitudes  (hall  trace 
The' beauties' of  his  line  combin’d  ;  . 

The  courteous,  yet  majeflic  mien. 

The  liberal  fmile,  the  look  lerenc. 

The  great*  and  gentle  mind. 

Yet,  though  thou  draw  a  nation*s  eyes. 
And  win  a  nation's  love, 

Ixt  not  thy  towering  mind  dcfpiie 
Thc'ViMage  and  the  grove. 

No  flanderer  there  (hall  wound  thy  fame; 
No  ru(Han  take  his  deadly  aim ; 

No  rival  weave  the  fecret  fnare  : 

For  Innot^nce,  with  angel-rmile. 
Simplicity,  that  knows  not  guile. 

And  Love  and  Peace  are  there. 

When 'winds  the  mountain*<oak  adail. 
And  lay  its  glories  wafte ; 

Content  may  flumber  in  the  vale, 
Unconfeious  of  the  blad. 

Through  fccncs  of  tumult  while  we  roam. 
The  heart,  alas!  is  ne'er  at  home ; 

It  hopes  in  time  tn  roam  no  more  : 

The  mariner,  not  vainly  brave,  .* 
Combats  the  (lorm,  andridCs  the  wave, 
70  reft  at  laft  on  (hore. 


*  And  roifes loPitheir  vifid bloom, 

*  Their  leaves  remin  a  fweet  ^fmne* 

*  Emblem  of  Virtue!  Virtue  ftays 

*  When  Beasty's  tranficot  hoe  decays; 

*  Nor  Age,  nor  Fortune's  frowns  ewe, 

*  Or  injure  her  inherent  grace.' 

‘  True,' anfwer'd  Daphois :  *  But  obferve, 
«  *  Uniefs  fome  careful  hand  preierve 

The  leaves,  before  their  tints  decay, 

'  ‘  They  fall  negleOed :  Blown  away 

*  By  viot'ry  winds  and  beating  rains ; 

*  No  veftigeof  perfume  remains. 

f  Some  kindly  hand  muft  interpofe ; 

‘  For  fore  the  wint'ry  tempeft  blows, 

^  And  weak  and  delicate  the  rofe.*  R. 
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AH  ADDRESS  to  his  MISTRESS, 
Fy  the  late  William  Falconer,  Efq;** 
I. 


Th  £  fmiling  plains,  profuftly  gay. 

Are  drefs'd  in  all  the  pride  of  May;  - 
The  birds,  on  cv'ry  fpray  above. 

To  rapture  wake  the  vocal  grove. 

II. 

But  ah  !  Miranda  !  without  thee. 

Nor  Spring,  nor  Summer  (miles  on  me : 

All  lonely  in  the  fecret  (hade, 

1  mourn  thy  abience,  charming  maid ! 

III. 

O  foft  as  Love !  as  Honour  fair ! 

Serenely  fweet  as  vernal  air ! 

Come  to  my  arms,  for  you  alone 
Can  all  my  abfence  paft  atone. 

IV. 

O  come!  and  to  my  bleeding  heart 
The  fbvereign  balm  of  love  impart ; 

^Thy  prefence  lading  joy  (halt  bring, 

And  give  the  year  eternal  fpring ! 


Ye  proud,  ye  felfiih,  ye  fcvcrc, 

How  vain  ydur  mafk  of  ftate ! 

The  good  alone  have  joy  fincefc  ^ 

The  good  alone  are  great ! 

Not  lefs  when,  in  the  vale  of  pCacc, 

They  bid  the  plaint  of  Sorrow  ccaft. 

And  hear  the  voice  of  artlefs  Praife; 

Than  when,  along  the  trophy'd  plain. 
Sublime  they  lead  the  vi£lor-train. 

While  (hunting  nations  gaze. 

Fbr  the  Edinburgh  Magazine. 
THE  ROSE. 

An  Idylion. 

SAID  Ino,  ‘  I  prefer  the  Ro(c 

*  To  p*ry  vernal  dower  that  blows  t  . 
<  For  when  the  fmiling  feafoos  dy, 

Aitfl  winds  raia  deform  the  ^y. 


For  the  Fdinburgth  Magazine. 

t  EPITAPHE  fur  le  ROI  de  PRUSSE. 

£  mortel  profana  tons  les  talens  divers; 

II  charma  les  humaines  qui  furent  fts 
'  viOimes ; 

Barbare  en  a(!lion^  ct  philoiibphe  cn  vers' 

11  chanta  les  vectus,  et  commit  tons  les  crimes. 
Hai  du  Dieu  de  I'amour,  cher  auDieu  de  corobatSi 
11  baigna  dans  ie  (aog  rEurope  et  fa  patrit ; 

Cent  mille  hommes  par  lui  re^urent  k  trepas, 

Et  pas  un  n'en  rcfut  la  vie. 

*  This  ingenious  gentleman  was  a  native  of 
ScoCland.  The  publk  bate  been  indebted  to 
him  for  the  Shipwreck,  a  Poem,  and  for  the  ' 
Marine  'Di&fonary,  a  work  of  great  merit.  Hchsd 
been  ieveral  times  in  India;  nnd  the  laft  time  he 
embatiLed  for  it,  was  nilfoittinacely  on  board  (be 
Aurora. ' 

t  Afcaribcd  to  Voltaire,  .  , 
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BPITAPH  PK  THE  KINO  Of  PRUSSIA. 

He  every  human  talent  mifemployM,* 

And  men  at  onw  delighted  and  de(lroy*d; 
Si¥»ge  in  a^on,  but  a  fage  in  rhyme  ; 

E^h  virtue  iiing,  and  pra£tis*d  every  crime, 
^e  fcorn  of  Tenus,  but  of  Mars  the  pride  } 

*  He  6ird  his  couutry  and  the  world  with  (Irife: 
•  Thoufands  for  him  in  honottr*s  bed  have  dy*d; 
*  But  from  his  own  not  one  e*er  fprung  to  life.* 

V 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazins. 

The  following  verfes  are  handed  about  and  ad» 
mired  in  the  ibcieties  of  Paris ;  but  they  have 
never,  we  believe,  been  printed.  They  were 
iimt  by  M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  Mbi  de  Voifenon^ 
upon  the  death  of  bis  miArefs. 

JEAN  QUI  PLEUREET  QUI  RIT. 

^  Uelquefois  le  matin,  quandj’ai  mal  digere, 
V^^Mon  efpiit,  abattq,  triftement  cclaire, 
Concemple,  avec  effiroi,  la  funefte  peinture 
Des  maux  dont  gemit  la  Nature ; 

Aux  erreurs,  aux  tourmens,  Ic  genre  hupiain 
livre, 

£t  les  cris,  les  B^ux  de  cette  race  impure 
Dont  le  Diable  s*e(l  empare. 

Je  dis  au  Moot  .^tna,  *  Pourquoi  taot  de  ravages  ? 
*  £t  ces  fources  de  feu  qui  ibrtent  de  tes  Bancs  ?* 
Te  redemande  aux  mers  tous  ces  trifles  rivages 
Difparui  autrefois  fous  leurs  flots  Neumans ; 

£t  je  redis  aux  tirans, 

*  Vous  avez  trouble  le  monde, 

*  Plus  que  les  fureurs  de  Toiide, 

*  £t  les  Bammes  des  volcans.* 
Enfin,  loiique  j’enviiage 
Dans  ce  malheureux  fejour 
QimI  eft  Thorrible  partage 
De  tout  ce  qui  voit  le  Jour; 

It  que  la  loi  fupreme  eft,  qu’on  fouBie  et  qu*on 
meurt ; 

Je  Pleure. 

Mais  lorfque^  fur  li  avec  des  libertins, 

Et  plus  d’une  femme  agrt^able, 

Je  mange  mes  perdreaux',  et  je  bois  let  bon  vins 
Dont '  MonBeur  Aranda  vient  de  garnir  ma 
"  table ; 

’  Q^nd,  loin  des  fripons,  et  des  lots. 

La  gaiety,  les  chanfonsjes  graces,  les  bons&mots, 
Oment  les  entrem^s  d'un  fbuper  deleOabk : 

Quand,  fans  regretter  mes  beaux  jours, 
rapplaodis  aux  nouveaux  amours  • 

De  Cleon,  et  de  fa  makrefte ; 

<  '  £t  que  la  channante  amiti^, 

Seul  noeud  dont  mon  coeur  eft  lie. 

Me  fait  oublier  ma  vieillefle, 

(!cDt  plaifirs  reoaift^s  rechauBent  mes  efprits ; 

'  yrjRi>.  • 


Je  vois,  quoique  de  loin,  les  partis,  les  rabales 
Qpi  fouBlent,  dans  Paris,  vaiocment  a|^, 

Des  inimidiM  iafemale% 

Et  verfent  leur  poilbn  fiur  la  Ibckte  ; 

L*ihfanie  caloinnie,  avec  penreriite, 

Repaod  les  tdaebreux  icandales. 

On  me  parle  fouveot  d*un  tr6oc  eixlanglant^, 
D*uo  Roi,  fage,  et  ckment,  chez  knperitfcaie, 
Qui  dans  fa  royale  demeurc 
Wi  pu  trou ver  fit  Butte  ; 

Que  fe.<  propres  fights  pOurfuIvieot  i  toute 
heure; 

Je  Pleure, 

Mais,  ft  Monfieur  Tcrray  vent  blen  roc  rerobouf- 
fcr,. 

Si  mes  pr^  mes  jar  Jins,  mes  for^s  s’cmbcl- 
liftent, 

Sfi  mes  vaftaux  fe  rejouiftent,  { 

Et  fous  forme  viennent  danfer, 

Si,  par  fois,  pour  me  dclafter,  * 
Je  relis  fAriofte,  ou  meme  la  Pucelle, 

Toujours  latin,toujours  Bdelle, 

Ou  quelque  autre  impudent,  dont  j'aime  les 
^rits ; 

JeSU. 

II  k  faut  avouer,  telle  eft  la  vk  humaine ; 
Chacun  a  fon  lutin,  qui  toujours  le  promene 
Des  chagrins  aux  amuftmens, 

De  cinq  fens,  malgre  moi,  tout  au  plus,  je  d^ 
-  pens ; 

L*homme  eft  fait,  je  le  fais,  d’une.pate  dirioe; 
Nous  ferons  tous,  un  jour,  des  efprits  glorieux ; 
Mais  dans  ce  monde-ci  fame  eft  un  peu  machine ; 
La  nature  change  a  nos  yeux ; 

Et  le  plus  trifte  Heraclite, 

Quand  fes  affaires  vont  mieuX,  * 
Redevient  un  Democritc. 

* 

Mon  cher  Prclat,  Je  fuppoic  que  la  raifbny 

le  terns,  ou  quelque  nouvellc  G«* - vous  ss 

confole.  (^oiqu'il  en  foit,  void  Jean  jtd 
fleure  et  qui  rit,  11  pourra  vous  amufer  un  m* 
ftant. 

♦ 

A  Ferney,  ce  May. 


R  E  P  O  N  S  E  de  M,  de  VoiSENoy.. 

DU  terns  vous  trompez  les  eBbits, 

Et  moi  jkn  eprouve  Toiitrage ; 

Vous  favez  vdus  paBer  de  corps, 

Votre  d*prit  ne  change  point  d'age. 

Les  neiges  ibnt'devant  vos  yeux, 

Le  printems  eft  dans  votre  the  ; 

Tous  VOS  vers  font  des  Beurs  de  f  Ae, 

Tous  VOS  jours  ibnt  des  jours  heureux  ; 
D*ApoHon  vous  tenez  la  caifle, 

De  ce  Dieu  vous  vUez  les  bonds  ; 

Et  quoique  vous  payez  fans  cede, 

Vous  nc  dites  pas  print  de  fond^ ,  / 
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Pour  mof,  d^ile  crdature, 

La  crifte  main  de  la  nature 
£tend  un  crSpe  Air  mes  jours. 

Mes  yeux  m*ecoieat  d*uQ  grand  i^ours^ 

Pour  lire  les  fruits  de  vos  veilles  ; 

Je  les  pcrds,  et  j*ai  dcs  oreilles 
Pour  entendre  de  Tots  difbours. 

Pourfuivi  par  la  calomnie, 

Je  ne  fens  plus  que  le  poids  de  la  vie, 

Mon  bonheur  ell  dans  le  cercu^il : 

De  mun  irreparable  amie 
JL’univfrs  me  paroit  an  deutl. 

O  vous!  rare  omcmtnt'de  notre  academic, 
Vous  noils  garantilTez  Ton  immortalite. 

(^e  les  traits  aijjues  de  I’envie 
Ivaltercnt  point  votre  gaitc* 

Vous  ne  mourrez  jamais,  moi  je  meure  ^  tonte 
heure : 

Vous  £tes  Jean  qui  rit^  ct  je  Aiis  Jean  qui  fleure* 
A  tfaQAation  in-our  nc^. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Edinburgh 

N  .. 

.  Magazine. 


S  I  R, 


¥ 

THE  following  very  elegant  Infcription 
was  written  by  Dr  King  of  St  Mary’s  HaU, 
Oxford ;  and  has  never  been  made  public.  It 
will  do  me  a  pleafure  if  ypn^  will  infert'it  in 
your  uleful  Mifcctlany. 


KclTo. 


MARCUS. 


INSCRIPTION. 

H.  S,  E. 

GEORGIVS  BAILLIE,  . 

De  Jerrtfwood  armigcr : 

Ex  antiqua  et  honeda  familia  oriundus. 

Vir 

Probu$,  gravis,  fan£fqs,  f 

Civis  optimus,  et  libertatis  publicae  vindex ; 
Ncc  minus  in  Anglia,  quam  in  Scotia  noAra, 
Notus  et  celebratus  '  ' 

pb  pietatem  in  fuos,  liberalitatcci  in  egenos, 
j^ffunihcentiam  in  hofpites,  fidcm  in  amicos, 
JuAitiam  in  omnes. 

Qui 

.  Jn  Audits,  in  ncgotiis,  in  quotidiano  fermone, 
^uayitatcm  morum,  fcveritatemque 
Ita  feliciter  mifcuit : 


Vt  nequediaee  in  acerbitatem,  t 
Neque  ilia  in  mollitiem, 

Proccdcrct. 

Tanta  erat  ilii  humanitas, 

Atque  animi  candor, 

Vt  nemini  malediccret  ; 

Nemini,  ne  quidem  inimiciAimis,injufias  faceret: 
Si  quas  acceperat, 
Oblivifceretur. 

Tanta  illi  oris  dignitas, 

Ac  vis  orationis  et  ingenii 
Prope  Angularis, 

Vt  facile  fibi  conciliaret 
Principes  reipublicae  viro? ;  • 
Quibufcum  vixit  familiarifflme. 

I^equc  unquam  aut  amicorum  conviviis, 
Aut  regum  confiliis,  intcrfuit, 

^  Quin  maxima, 

Dum  fibi  minimam  fnmebat. 

Gratia  valcrct  et  auetoritate. 
Vxo|:em  duxerat  Grxseloam, 
Patricii  Comitis  de  Marchmont  hliam 
Natu  maximam  ; 

Ex  qua  fufcepit^filias  duas,  . 
Grifeldam  et  'Rachaelem^' 

Sub  regno  Gulielmi  immortalis  viri, 
Necnon  fub  feliciAimo  Ann  je.  impcrio, 
AmpliAimis  fun^s  eA  procurationibus 
Profpcre,  intcgerrime. 

Regnante  GeorGio  primo. 

In  corum  ordinem  coqptatus, 

Qui  adminiArandis  rebus  maritimis  praefidebant; 
Dcinde  unus  ex  aerarii  praefedis  conAitutus. 
In  utroque  conccAii, 

Munus  fuum  curavit  diligenter, 
Expicvit,  ornavlt. 

^um,  valetudine  paullo  infirmiorc  impeditus, 
A  hegotiis  publicis  fe  removIAet; 

'  Eadem  magnitudine  animi. 

Qua  laboribus  fuffccerat, 

Otium  ufurpavit. 

Cum  aetatis  annum 

Quaitum  rt  feptuagefimum  impleverat. 

Ex  vita  difceAit 

Inter  lachrymas  et  amplexus  fuorum, 
VIII.  Id.  AuguA.  MDCCXXXVIll. 


ATHOLE-HOUS  E, 

A  Country-Dauce, 

ComiMicd,  aD4  lately  publilhed  by  Mr  Doty, 
Mulician  in  Edinburgh.  This  country-dana 
has  met  with  univerfal  approbation.  It  is  gay 
and  exhilarating  ;  and  cannot  fail  to  be  accept* 
able  to  the  lovers  of  mpAc.  [Sm  the  Plate.] 


REVIEW 


.Vim*” 


REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS, 

A  Treatife  on  the  Laws  concerning  the  Ele^ion  of  the  different  Ref  re* 

‘  fentathes  fent  frmn  Scotland  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain^ 
With  a  preliminary  View  of  the  Conjiitution  of  the  Parliaments  of 
England  •  and  Scotland y  before  the  Union  of  the  Muo  Kingdoms ;  by 
Alexander  Wight,  Efq;  Advocate.  8vo,  5  s.  3  d.  Edinburgh^ 
Balfour  and  Smellie. 


THis  performance  affords  much  folid  inftruftion  concerning 
the  cledion  of  the  Scottifh  reprefentatives  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  A  variety  of  difputed  cafes  are  can valTed  with  ability; 
and  the  fubjedl  of  freehold  qualifications  is  certainly  placed  in  a 
clear  point  of  view.  If  the  author’s  method  and  arrangement 
had  been  more  philofophical  and  fyflematic,  his  publication 
might  have  ranked  with  the  more  valuable  produdions  of  the 
Scots  law.  But  he  has  not  aimed  at  uniting  fcience  with  utility. 
The  laft  h^  attains  in  an  eminent  degree :  He  has  not  mounted, 
however,  from  particular  details  to  general  pofitions.  The  in¬ 
formation  he  communicates  is  important;  but  the  form  it  afTumes 
•' is  not  fufficiently  artful.  We  ii^et  every  where  the  pradical 
lawyer;  but  find  not  that  generalizing  and  fpeculative  fpirit, 
yrhich  gives  to  books  their  greateft  charm  and  value. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  eledion-laws,  he  oflFers  fome  prelimi¬ 
nary  views;  and,,  in  this  portion  of  his  treatife,  his  language 
and  compofition  have  a  merit,  which  the  other  divifions  of  it 
cannot  boaft.  The  matter,  however,  is  more  exceptionable.  He 
maintains,  that  in  the  kingdoms  ereded  upon  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  nations,  the  authority  of  the  prince  had  no  other  re- 
ftraint  than  the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  people  he  aflPeds  to 
confider  as  of  little  moment ;  and  he  does  not  allow,  that  they  were 
reprefented  in  the  cortes  of  Spain ;  in  the  aflemblies  held  in 
France  under  the  names  of  les '  cha?nps  des  Marsy  et  les  champs  de 
Mai  ;  or  in  the  Wittenagemot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Thefe  fen- 
timents  we  confider  as  not  only  inconfiftent  with  hiftory,  but  as 
highly  injurious  to  the  charader  and  virtue  of  thofe  tribes  of 
warriors,  to  whofe  bravery  and  love  of  freedom,  are  to  be  a- 
feribed  the  independence  and  the  legal  adminiilration,  which 
at  this  day  diftinguifh  the  European  nations. 

If  wgi^urvey  the  antient  monuments  of  the  hiftory  of  Spain, 
it  will  appear,  with  the  fulleft  evidence,  that  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals,  on  overturning  the  Roman  power,  eftablifhed  a  mode  •£ 
government,  which  paid  the  utmoft  refped  to'  the  rights  of  the 

fubjed. 
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fubjed. ,  Inftead  of  bowing  toAe  nod  of  a  prince, ^  or  of  yield-* 
Tng  to  tyraimy  of  the  noMes,  the  )[ycople,  adhiated  by  a  fero¬ 
cious  liberty,  were  in  danger  of  producing  the  difdrders  of  anar¬ 
chy  The  Jong  dominion  of  the  Moors  was  not  even  fufficient 
to  abate  their  high  and  independent  fpirit;  and  when  the  diffe¬ 
rent  principalities,  into  which  the  country  was  divided,  had 
grown  into  the  kingdoms  of  Caftile  and  Aragon,  they  continu¬ 
ed  their  pre-eminence  and  dignity  f.  In  ,  times  when  it  might 
have  been  expelled,  that  the  regal  authority  was  too  formidable 
for  the  democratic  influence,  we  know  that  they  were  regularly 
reprefented  in  the  national  councils,  A  cortes  affemblcd  in  IJ33, 
in  which  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  ’  appear  as  conftittt- 
.  ent^members;  and  in  the  years  1390  and  1406,-  the  procurators 
of  the  cities  of  Spain  afte'd  in  a  legiflative  capacity  at  Madrid  and 
Toledo.  A  lift  of  the  citizens  who  appeared  in  the  former  place 
has  been  even  preforved ;  and  the  writ,  which  called-'the  dty  of 
Abula  to  fend  its  reprefentatives,  is  yet  on 'record  The  Spa- 
nifh  hiftorians  aflert  uniformly,  and  with  courage,  the  antiquity 
of  the  grandeur  of  their  people ;  and  no  man  can  read  thele, 
and  think  of  the  wars  of  commons  of  Caftile,  without  a  con- 
viiftion  that  they  poftefled,  fron^^e  earlieft  times,  an  important 
ihare  in  the  government ;  that  nO  law  could  be  made,  or  repealed, 
or  fufpended,  without  their  authority ;  .  and  that  no  tax  could  be 
levied  to  which  they  refufed  their  confent. . . 

•  If  the  Goths  and  Vandals  enjoyed  liberty,  and  were  tena¬ 
cious  of  it,  there  is  little  reafon  to  imagine,  that  it  was  unknown 
to  the  Francs  and  the  Anglo-Saxons  The  laws  of  all  the  bar¬ 
barous  nations  have  frequent  and  ftriking  proofs  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  people ;  and^  they  receive '  confirmation  from  the 
more  antient  and  authentic  hiftorians.  Clovis,  who  founded  the 
monarchy  of  France,  had  not  authority  of  himfelf  even  to  return 
to  a  chuf-ch  a  vafe  of  which  his  foidiers  had  plundered  it;  and 
ClotnircL  endangered  his  life  by  refufing  to  lead  his  army  a- 
gkinlt  an  enemy.  Under  the  firft  race  of  the  Kings  of  Fiuncc, 

-  every 

^  Neque  Gothos,  lays  Orofius,  ullo  mode  parere  legibus  pofle,  propter  cfTrac- 
Mtam  barbariem. 

f  Oianone*s  hiiJ.  of  Naples,  book  I. 

i  Geddes,  milcell.  traOs,  ?ol.  i.  ,  • 

§  It  K  mere  than  probable^  that  many  pnblic  papers  and  hiAondkcompofiti- 
ons,  vMch  iUuftraie  the  antkat  freedem  of  Spain  and  France,  Iwve  inda- 
firionfly  deflroyed.  Dr  Geddes  declares,  that  he  never  met  with,  nor  could  bear , 
ef  any  book  which  treated  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  the  Caflilian  cortes, 

•  which  is  Very  flrange,  fays*  he,  'confidcring  that  no  nation  in  the  world  is  ie 
^ehmeitifuUy  opprefled  as  Spain  with  voluminous  hiflories  of  particubr,  and, 

*  many  times,  very  little,  perfbns  and  places  ;*  vol.  x.  p.  3a  x. 


Wight  on  Ele^on4aws,' 
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evcty  man,  who  wore  a  (word,  had  a  dtk  to  app^  m  the  fe*» 
natc  of  the  nation.  He  deliberated  with  the  prince  and  .the  nobleir 
concerning  peace  an4  war,  and  concerning  ^ery  matter  that 
was  of  general  moment.  Under  the  fccond  race,  when  the  con- 
quells  of  Charlemagne  had  added  to  the  fnonarchy,  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  people  could  not  be  fo  general,  and,  of  confequence* 
becaAie  fubjeft  to  iimrtation  ;  and  the  forms  aiumed  at  that  pc*- 
riod  continued  for  feverai  centuries.  Le  corpi  fays  a  re- 

fpeftable  author,  when  fpeaking  of  the  aflemblies  of  France,  eft 
nn  corps  mixtCi  et  reprefente  tous  Us  orders  dn  royaume,  Le  confentc^ 
ment  du  parlement  reprefente  le  confentement  general  du  peuple  *. 

The  fpirit  of  equality  and  freedom  prevailed  not  in  a  lefs  de¬ 
gree  an>ong  the  Anglo-Saxons,  than  among  the  other  Gothic  na- 
tions^  v  They  let  afide  the  authority  of  their  prince,  when  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  difpleafe  them  ;  they  preferibed  to  him  at'his 
coronation  a  humUiating  oath ;  and  they  allowed  him  not  to  dc»- 
cidc  by  his  fingle  authority  in  matters  of  ftate  and  of  govem- 
pient  f  .  Thofe  who  read  with  difpaSion  the  preambles  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  laws,  will  have  little  difficulty  in  admitting,  that 
the  SapienteSf  who  conftituted  a  part  of  the  Wittenagemot,  wore 
the  reprefentativ^  of  the  people.  Mr  Wight,  indeed,  pronoun- 
.ces  that  thefe  were  the  men  Ikilled  in  the  law;  but  -  law  was  not, 
till  long  after  thofe  times,  a  particular  ftudy  and  profeffion ;  and 
we  find  that  the  term  procurator es  was  alfo  not  unfrequently  em¬ 
ployed  to  exprefs  this  eflential  branch  of  the  national  council 
And  what  gives  the  greateft  force  to  thefe  reafoningsis,thcchar- 
ter  of  William  the  conqueror,  which  renewed  to  -  the  city  of 
London  its  antient  privileges;  and  the  charter  of  confirmation 
•by  his  fon  Henry  1.  of  the  fam^  ancient  immunities  and  rights  §. 

This 


*  Sec  Memoirtf  hidorlqucs  ct  critiques  fur  divers  points  dc  i’hidoire  dc  France 
par  Mezeray,  Anifi.  173X.  tom.  ».  p.  114.  ' 

’  f  Saxon-annals,  an.  755  '  Atkyns,  Tyrrel,  Bacon,  Petit,  &c. 

^  The  following  paflagc  makes  the  preamble  to  the  laws  of  King  loa.  *  Ina, 

*  Dei^^tia  Occiduorunt  Saxonum  Rex,  cum  confilio  et  cum'dadttina  Cenredae 

*  patris  mci,  ct  Heddac  epifeopi  mci,  et  Eorkenwoldae  epiftopi  mei, 

*  et  cam  omnibus  meis  Rnatoribus,  et  fenioribus  fapientibus  poptdi  meif  &c.* 
'ap.  Wilkins,  L.  L.  Anglo-Saxon.  The  ekpreftion  in  Italics  rattft>eirtabdy«p« 
ply  to  *  men  who  had  grown  wife  by  age  and  experience  ;*  and  thele  were  natu¬ 
rally  the  qualifications  which  the  electors  would  regard  in  their  repreientatives. 
•But-fatthari^  it  appears  from  the  aooaU  of  Wiuchelcomb,.  an..  8xjr,  that  Kea^ 
.wolf  king  of  Mercia  held  a  wittenagemot,  ofiwhich  the  conBituent  members  werew 
/  Meroiorum  opdmates,  eptfeopos,  prindpes,  comites,  et  procuraiores  i*  And 

who  could^thele  lad  be,  but  that  order  of  men,  which  the^SpaoiOi  writers  dcy 
icribe  lefs  equivocally  by  the  phraie,  proaeradores  da  las  ciudades  y  villas* 

§  The  curious  reader  may  fee  thefe  charters  In  the  edition  of  the  Saxon-laws 
by  Wilkins.  Mr  Hume,  in  mentioning  the  lad  of  them,  obferves  of 
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This  fhort  attempt  towards  a  defence  of  the  antient  liberty  of 
Europe, may  invalidate  the  oppofitc  fentiments  of  our  author ;  or 
at  leaft,  create  a  fufpenfe  of  judgement  in  the  reader  with  re¬ 
gard  to  them.  They  appear  to  us  a  confiderable  blemifh  in  his 
,  work,  and  give  an  imfortunate  bias  to  his  reafonings  and  inqui¬ 
ries.  It  has  happened  in  this  country,  that  high  notions  of  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  ideas  hoftile  to  freedom,  have  been  almoft  uniform¬ 
ly  inculcated  by  antiquaries  and  lawyers;  and  with  a  zeal,  we 
imagine,  which  is  little  to  their  honour,  and  a  fuccefs  which 
they  have  not  merited. 

c!^  XXXXiXXXXXXXXXXX  §  §  xxx>o<>o-cxxxx>c><xxxxtji 

j^rchaeologia :  Or  Mtfcellaneous  Trads  relating  to  Antiquity,  Pub^ 
lijhed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  Vol.  2.  London,  410. 

THere  is  no  ftudy,  which,  when  properly  conducted,  offers  a 
greater  variety  of  inftrudtion  than  that  of  the  antiquities 
of  different  nations;  and  there  is  none  that  is  more  frivolous, 
when  it  is  treated  without  enlargement.  The  mere  antiquary  is 
feldom  employed  to  any  valuable  purpofe.  He  weeps  over  a  ruin 
or  an  urn,  he  meafures  the  bones  of  a  fkeleton,  or  he  deferibes 
the  figure  of  a  vafe.  He  dedicates,  to  matters  of  no  moment, 
an  attention  and  leifure  which  might  be  employed  on  topics  of 
importance.  His  eyes  are  turned  to  what  is  indifferent  to  almoft 
all  mankind.  He  is  yet  pleafed  with  his  toils  and  his  labours ; 
and  the  philofopher  finds  it  difficult  to  pronounce,  how  he 
fhould  receive  enjoyment  from  occupations  that  are,  aukward 
and  unprofitable. 

It  is.  with  pain,  we  obferve,  that  the  papers  before  us  difeover 
that  propenfity  for  unimportant  refearch,  which  is  generally  cha- 
radleriftic  of  inquirers  into  antiquity.*  TKe  difeourfes  prefented 
are  numerous ;  but  the  authors,  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  uni¬ 
ting  philofophy  with  hiftory.  They  treat  of  antient  times  with 
no  reference  to  fentiment  or  defign.  The  progrefs  of  manners, 
the  advancement  of  arts,  the  variations  of  religious  opinion,  and 
the  gradual  improvement  of  government,  are  fubjedls  which  in¬ 
clude  ah  almoft  endlefs  fucceffion  of  curious  and  interefting  par- 
*  *  '  .  ticulars, 

•  That  it  ftems  to  have  been  the  jxrjt  Jiep  tov/zrds  rendering  the  city  of  Lon- 
‘  don  a  corporation;*  and  yct'he  allows  it  to  have  been  a  charter  of  confirmation. 
It  had  a  retrofpeft  to  the  Saxon  times.  Hift,  of  Eng,  vol. -i.  p.  *46,  Thh 
is,  doubtlefs,  a  flip  of  the  pen  in  this  acute  and  admirable  hiftorian. 
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ticulars.  But  it  is  not  to  thefe,  it  would  feem,  that  the  membcFs 
of  the  antiquarian  focicty  have  confecrated  their  labour.  They 
will  pore  over  an  ufelefs  infcription  from  Spello  or  from  Athens ; 
and  leave-  unilluftrated  the  antient  monuments  of  our  hiftory 
and  law.  They  will  obferve  on  ftones  ^nd  on  hatchets ;  they  will 
frame  unfatisfa^ory  conjectures  concerning  antient  fepulchres ; 
and  they  will  have  deep  and  fruitlefs  inquiries  concerning  pre- 
fents  to  a  Cathedral;  while  the  Saxon  and  Norman  times  a- 
bound  with  interefting  difficulties ;  and  afford  important  points 
which  might  be  canvaffed  with  real  erudition,  and  lead  to  inven¬ 
tion  and  difcovery. 

To  judge  from  the  prefent  volume  of  the  Archa^eologia,  and 
the  one  formerly  publilhed,  we  fhould  be  apt  to  conclude,  that 
the  knowledge  of.  antiquity  had  degenerated  in  Great  Britain ; 
we  Ihould  be  ready  to  confider  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
as  the  aera  of  its  perfection ;  and  we  fhould  regret,  that  the  Sel- 
dens  and  the  Spelmans  were  no  more.  But  ^e  are  reftralned 
from  fuch  conclufions,  when  we  think  of  the  labours  of  Hume 
and  of  Robertfon ;  of  Whitaker,  and  of  Clark ;  and  it  is  not 
incurious  to  remark,  that  the  glory  of  antiquities  fhould  be  fup- 
ported  chiefly  by  authors  who  are  not  members  of  the  antiquari¬ 
an  fociety. 

It  is  not  proper  that  we  enter  into  a  minute  difeuffionof  the  dif- 
courfes  of  our  antiquaries.  But,  as  %aany  of  our  readers  may 
wifh  to  be  informed  concerning  the  fubjeCts  treated,  and  their  au¬ 
thors,  we  fhall  tranferibe  the  lift  that  is  given  of  thefe. 

‘  I .  Obfervations  on  the  Julia  Strata y  and  on  the  Roman  ftati- 
ons,  forts,  and  camps  in  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Brecknock, 
Caermarthen,  and  Glamorgan.  By  the  Reverend  William  Har^ 
rify  prebendary  of  Landaff,  and  curate  of  Caireu. —  2.  Obfer¬ 
vations  on  an  infcription  at  Spello.  By  F.  PaJ/arini y  Sfid  Roger 
Galcy  Efquire. —  3.  An  account  of  antiquities  found  in  Ireland ; 
communicated  by  the  right  reverend  Richard  Pocockcy  late  Lord 
Bifhop  of  Meath. —  4.  Differtation  on  an  ancient  Cornelian.  By 
the  reverend  Mr  Uodgforiy —  5.  An  account  of  a  remarkable 
monument  in  Penrith  church-yard,  Cumberland.  By  Df  Lytr 
teltofiy  then  dean  of  Exeter. —  6.  An  account  of  ibme  antiqui¬ 
ties  difeovered  on  digging  into  a  large  Roman  barrow  at  Elen- 
borough,  in  Cumberland,  1763.  By  the  reverend  Mr  Heady 
prebendary  of  Carlifle. —  7.  Account  of  fome  Roman  monu¬ 
ments  found  in  Cumberland,  1 766. —  8.  A  differtation  on  the 
Gule  of  Auguft,  as  mentioned  in  our  ftatute-laws.  By  John  Pet” 
VoL.  I.  M 
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tingaU  b.— ‘  9*  Oblbfvatiofis  on  the  miftakes  of  Mr 

Mr  Heqrney  in  refpe<ft  of  King  Alfred's  prefent^to  the  Cathedrals. 
The  late  ule  of  the  St7lu$ror  metalline  pen;  Mr  Wife's  conjec¬ 
ture  concerning  the  famous  jewel  of  King  Alfred  further  pur^ 
fued;  (hewing  it  might  poffibly  be  part  of  the  Stylus  fent  by 
that  king  with  Gregory* s  Paftoral,  to  the  monaftery  at  Athelney. 
ByMrPi?^r.—  lo.  Obfervations  on  the  Aeftcl.  By  the  reve¬ 
rend  Or  yH/7^/,in  a  letter  to  the  right  reverend  the  Lord  Bilhop 
of  Carlijle^  prefident.—  1 1 .  Obfervations  on  Mr  Peter  Collinfm's 
paper  on  the  round  towers  in  Ireland,  printed  >ol.*i.  p.  305. 
By  Onven  Salujhury  Btereton^  Efquire,  F.  R.  S.  and  A.  S. — r  la.Ob-^ 
fervations  on  the  round  tower  at  Brechin,  in  Scotland.  By 
Richard  Gough,  Efquire. —  13.  The  bull-running  at  Tutbury,  in 
Staffordfliire,  confidered.  By  the  reverend  Mr  Pegge. —  14;  Ob- 
feiwations  on  an  altar,  \vith  a  Greek  infeription,  at  Gorbridge, 
in  Northumberland.  By  the  reverend  Dr  PettingaL' —  1 5.  Obfer¬ 
vations  on  ^e  fame  infeription.  By  Dr  Adee,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Reverend  Dr  Milles, — 16.  Obfervations  on  Dr  Percy's  account 
of  minftrels  among  the  Saxons.  By.  Mr  Pegge. — 17.  An  account 

of  the  naonument  commonly  aferibed  to  Catigern.  By  Mr  Cole- 
hrooke* — 18.  Obfervations  on  ftone-hatchets..By  Bi(hop.i^//c//c/?. 
— 19.  Obfervations  on  ftone-hammers.  By  Mr  Pegge. — 10.  Ob¬ 
fervations  on  an -infeription  on  the  church  of  Sunning-hill, 
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irc^anou  The  Roman  bricks  compared  with  ^e^modern>  $cc.  In  a 
letter  to  Biihop  Lyttelton. 'By  VlrlVebJlcr, — 25,  Conje^hircs  on 
an  ancient  tomb  in  Saliibury  cathedral.  By  Mr  Gough. — 30, 
An  account  of  an  illuminated  MS,  in  the  library  of  C.  C.'  C. 

•  Cambridge.  By  the  Reverend  Mr  Tyforit  fellow  of  the  faid  col- 
legCi— 3 1 ,  Some  remarks .  on  Mr  Walpole's  hiftoric  doubts  on  the 
life  and  reign  of  King  Richard  III.  By  Robert  Mafiersj  B.  D, 
and  re<ftT)r  of  Landbeach,  in  Cambridge  (hire. — 32.  Obfervations 
on  a  Greek  infcription  brought  from  Athens.  By  Daniel  Wray, 
Efq;-^33.  Some  account  of  certain  Tartarian  antiquities.  In  a 
letter  from  Paul  Detnidoff,  Efq;  at  Peterlburg,  to  Mr  Peter  Collin- 
fon,  dated  September  16.  1764. — 34.  Obfervations  on  fome  Tar¬ 
tarian  antiquities,  deferibed  in  the  preceding  article.  By  John 
Reinhold  Forjler,  F.  A,  S. — 3  5.  A  defeription  of  the  fepulchral 
monument  at  New  Grange,  near  Drogheda,  in  the  county  of 
Meath,  in  Ireland.  -By  Thomas  Efq;  In  a  letter  to  the 

Reverend  Gregory  Sharpe,  D.  D.  Matter  of  the  Temple.— 36.  A 
fttccin^b  and  authentic  narrative  of  the  battle  ,  of  Chetterfield, 
A.  D.  ii66,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  By  Mr  Pegge.^-^ 
•37,  Account  of  a  Roman  pavement,  with  wheat  underneath  it, 
•found  at  Colchefter,  By  the  reverend  Dr  Griffith ;  communica¬ 
ted  by  Ednmrd  King,  Efquire,  in  a  letter  to  thefecrctary. — 38.  Mr 
LethkuliePs  obfervations  on  fepulchral  monuments.  In  a  letter 
to  Janies  Wefl,  Efquire. — 39.  A  view  of  the  ancient  conftitutipn 
of  the  Englifti  parliament.*  By  Francis  Maferes,  Efquire,  of  the 
'Inner  temple. — 40  Obfervations  on  Mr  Maferes' view  of  the  an¬ 
cient  conttitution  of  the  Englifli  parliament.  By  Charles  JMelliJh, 
•Efquire.  In  a  letter  to  the  reverend  Mr  Norris,  fccretary  to 
the  fociety  of  antiquaries. — 41.  Druidical  remains  in  or  near 
the  paritti  of  Halifax  in  York-fhire,  difeovered  and  explained,  by 
the  reverend  John  Watfon,  M,  A.  F.  S.  A.  andreflor  of  Stockport 
in  Chefhire. — ^42.  Extra<tt  of  a  letter  from  the  reverend  Mr  Ben- 
iham  of  Ely  to  the  Dean  of  Exeter,  concerning  certain  difeove- 
rics  in  Ely  Mintter.* ' 

In  this  long  enumeration  of  trafis,  the  intelligent  reader  will, 
doubtlefs,  be  furprized  to  find  fo.few  topics  of  value.  The  one 
treated  by  Mr  Maferes  is,  indeed,  curious  in  itfelf,  and  of  high 
moment;  but  he  has  not  canvafled  it.with  ability.  It  required 
greater  limits,  more  extenfive  knowledge,  and  a  deeper  pene^a- 
tion.  ’  - 
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.  V  *  ’  ^ 

ATreaiifeof  Modern  Faulconry  :  To  which  is  prefixed,  from  authors  net 
generally  known,  an  Introduction,  Jhewing  the  practice  of  Faulconry  in 
certain  remote  times  and  countries.  By  James  Campbell,  Efq;  Edin^ 
burgh,  8vo,  5  s.  Balfour. 

AS  moderate  and  chadifed  mirth  generally  expands  the 
.mind  to  foc^ial  impreihons^  we  cannot  introduce  this  ar¬ 
ticle  more  properly,  than  by  exerting  our  hofpitality  iiv inviting 
.  .our  readers  to  a  mod  cordial  and  falubrious  laugh.  We  can 
aflure  the  fedentary,  the  penfive,.  and  the  hypochondriac,  that, 
in  the  pages  now  under  remark,  they  will  find  a  more  powerful 
tonic  than  the  elixir  of  vitriol,  the  tindhire  of  Valerian,  or  the 
bed  preparations  of  Peruvian  bark.  He,  therefore,  who  perufes 
the  preface  and  introduction  of  this  work  with  proper  reliih, 
will  unquedionably  add  to  the  number' of  his  days,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  he  retrenches  the  bill  of  his  apothecary.  If  we.fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  review  thefe  preliminary  difeourfes  in  the  fpirit  with 
which  they  were  written,  our  enterprize  would  be  vain  and  «- 
bortive.  Not  all  the  eagles  nor  artificial  dorms  of  Arambom- 
bamboberus  could  fudain  or  elevate  our  imagination  to  a  pitch 
fo  fublime;  not  all  the  eggs  engorged  by  the  champions  of  Ma¬ 
homet,  when  they  wi(h  to  be  inflamed  with  all  the  rapture  and 
enthufiafm  of  valour,  could  fublimate  and  reClify  our  wit  to  a 
degree  fo  intenfe  and, volatile  *.  Humanity,  however,  would 
prompt  us  to  wilh;  that  the  author  had  given  us  equal  reafon  to 
approve  his  good-nature  as  his  wit ;  but  here  we  mud  redrain 
our  inclination  to  panegyric. 

^In  the  preface  and  introduction  to  the  work  before  us,  there 
aref  frequent  and  fevere  attacks  upon  a  late  publication,  entitled 
a  Treatife  on  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  This  invediga- 
tion  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  become  the  objeCt  of  ri¬ 
dicule,  even  to  tliofe  who  have  neither  fufficient  tade  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  philofophical  inquiries,  nor  even  common  fenfe 
enough  to  judge  concerning  the  authenticity  and  importance  of 
.facts.  From  this  number,  however,  we  mud  except  the  writer 
now  under  confideration  :  Had  his  correction  been  as  temperate 
as  his  underdanding  is  enlightened,'  we  fhould  have  found  no 
caufe  for  this  driCture.  It  mud  indeed  be  confefled,  that  the 
diflertation,  which  is  the  quarry  of  his  rifibility,  exhibits  a  dri- 
king  contrad  between  fevere  philofophy  and  infantine  credulity ; 
between  legendary  and  folid  erudition.  At  the  fame  time,  im¬ 
partial  criticifm  will  not  refufe  that  author  the  jud  praife  of  ha¬ 
ving  made  important  ufe  both  of  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic 

philo- 


•  See  the  Introdudfion  paflim. 
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{>hiloibph7,  and  of  having  placed  them  in  a  more  confpicuons 
|>oint  of  view  than^  they- are  generally,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in 
Englilh  writers.  But,  how  far  the  refearch  which  he  purfucs  is 
ufeful  or  important  in  itfelf ;  whether  the  principles  which  he 
pretends  to  eftablifh,  appear  defigned^to  militate  againft  reveal- 
ed  religion  or  not ;  aro  queftions  which  lie  out  of  our  prefent 
province  :  We  return  therefore  to  our  former  author. 

It  were  to  , be  wi (bed,  when  he  applies  himfelf  more  ferioully 
to  the  public  entertainment  or  inftrudion,  that  he  would  exert 
his  talents  more  uniformly ;  The  flafties  of  his  wit  arc  like  thofe 
of  a  meteor,  inftantaneous  and  defultory. 

We  pretend  not  to  be  adepts  in  the  art  of  faulconry;  we 
think  its  precepts  are  here  delivered  as  the  principles  of  every 
art  ought  to  be,  in  a  plain  and  firaple  manner.  But  we  fhould 
be  forry  to  find  our  nobility  and  gentry,  for  want  of  better  a- 
mufement,  reduced  to  the  cruel  neceffity  of  inflaming  the  hofti- 
lities  of  nature,  and  deriving  entertainment  from  the  rapacity  or 
torment  of  fenfitive  beings.  Such  paftimes  feem  not  agreeable 
to  the  genius  of  a  nature,  which,  in  its  original  Hate,  has  feldom 
npcourfe  to  violence  or%ratagem,  but  in  perfonal  defence ;  yet* 
if  the  maxim  fo  generally  diffufed  and  fo  frequently  reiterated, 
be  indeed  the  voice  of  truth,  that  perfons  of  diftindtion  cannot 
be  diverted  from  idlencfs  or  debauchery  but  by  the  fports  of 
the  fields  and  the  Iky,  let  the  animal  creation  toil,  and  groan, 
.and  bleed;  fince,  of  two  necelTary  evils,  the  Icaft  is  always  the 
moft  eligible. 

'  A  Ne^  Syjlem  of  Catholic  Theology ,  numbers  firjl  arid  fecond,  Glafgonsj^ , 
Adam.  Edinburgh^  Creech,  Ci  di,  per  number, 

This  author  propofes  to  comprize  his  undertaking  in  lix- 
,  teen  numbers,  and  to  inquire  into  the  fubjedt  of  it  after 
the  following  method.  ‘  Chapter  I.  he  obferves,'  will  treat  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures;  Chapter  IL  Cf  the  exiftence  of  God;  Of 
the  relative  attributes  of  God ;  of  the  facred  Triad,  commonly 
called  the  Trinity ;  and  of  decrees,  idealifm,  and  materialifm ; 
Chapter  III.  Of  Chrift  the  Mediator :  Chapter  IV.  Of  the  Eoni- 
an  fyftem.  Chapter  V.  Of  the  origin,  nature,  and  duration,  of 
,  evil.  Chapter  VI.  Of  a  future  fyftem ;  where  the  book  of  the  Re¬ 
velations  of  Jefus  Chrift,  in  and  by  the  Evangelift  John,  will  be 
explained  upon  principles  rendering  infpiration  uniform  in  all 
its  difeoveries,  and  every  truth  therein  contained,  hiftorical,  doc¬ 
trinal,  and  legiflative,  demonftrative,  of  the  glory,  honour,  and 
aggrandifement  of  Deity,  in  and  by  the  exiftence,  prerogatives, 

’work, 
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work)  and  office,  of  the  man  Chrift  Jefus.  Chapter  VH.  Of  th^ 
extermmation  of  evil  by  mediation ;  including  difquifitions  on 
the  nature,  end,  and  duration,  of  future  punifhmcnts ;  their  eter¬ 
nity  in  a  certain  fenfe;  and  the  term  extermination  explained  in  a 
conliftency  with  infpiration,  and  the  data  of  different  theologi¬ 
cal  fyftems.  Chapter  VIII.  Of  a  reftoration  by  mediation.’ 

That  publications  of  this  kind  fhould  at  prefcnt  be  uncom¬ 
mon,  will  appear  lefs  furprifing,  when  we  conlidcr  the  cold  and 
ungraceful  reception  which  they  muil  expert  from  a  giddy,  lu¬ 
xurious,  and  fceptical  age.  It  is  more  extraordinary,  that  a  laic* 
fhould  engage  in  a  talk  fo  arduous  in  its  nature,  and  fo  immenfe 
in  its  extent,  with  all  the  fccular  difadvantages  which  generally 
attend  it,' and  almoft  entirely  intercept  the  advantages  of  fame 
and  profit.  For  thefe  reafons,  a  fober  and  humane  critic  will 
•be  mild  in  his  ftridlures,  and  cautious  of  indulging  that  propen¬ 
sity  to  ridicule,  to  which  he'  may  be  too  frequently  tempted, 
whilft  he  purfues  human  inveftigations  of  theological  dodrincs. 
From  a  fimple  recapitulation  of  the  topics  which  conftitute  the 
plan  of  the  prefent  undertaking,  our  refers  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  the  layman  ventures  to  traverfe  paths  the  lubricity  and  in¬ 
tricacy  of  which  muft  render  them  difficult,  and,  in  this  twilight 
;of  human  intelleft,  perhaps  impoffible.  Yet,  fo  far  as  he  has  pro¬ 
ceeded,  he  feems,  in  general,  to  acquit  himfejf  with  abilities  fu- 
peribr  to  many  of  his  predeceffors;  nor  do'we  fcruple  to  pro- 
'  nounce  it  as  our  opinion,  that,  notwithftanding  his  frequent  de¬ 
viations  into  reverie'  and  extravagance,  few  of  his  antagohifts, 
•  the  dcifts  and  fceptics  of  our  times, '  will  be  found  fuperior  •  to 
him,  even  when  permitted  to  chufe  their  weapons  and  their 
ground.  We  could,  however,  have  wifhed  to  find  him  more  u- 
nlformly  corredt  and  careful  in  his  diftion :  We  can  admit  no 
•apology  for  authors  who  are  fo  unpardonably  licentious  in  their 
introdu^ion  of  new  words  and  forms  of  fpeech,  when  the  lan¬ 
guage’  in  which  they  write  contains  a  phrafeology  equally  pro¬ 
per  for  their  purpofe,*with  the  additional  fandlion  of  being  au- 
thorifed  and  authenticated  by  the  moft  approved*  and  elegant 
‘writers.  ' 

The  leading  reafohings  of  this  writer  are:  ‘  That  all  we  know 
of  God  is  derived  from  adual  and  pojitive  revelation  ;  that  reve¬ 
lation  can  commmunicate  nothing  concerning  him  but  what  is 
'relative  to  intelligent  natures  in  a  ftate  of  degeneracy  and  lapfa- 
tion :  We  are  taught  therefore,  not  what  God  is  in  himfelf,  but 
in  what  manner  he  exifts  with  refpedl  to  our  fyftem:  Hence,  all 
'  -  *  ‘  the 

'  *  $0  this  writer  profefles  himfelf  on  the  cover  of  his  firfi  number. 
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^  at^'kbutes  of  God  which  are  revealed  to  us  muft  not  be  coa» 
ceived  as/  attributes  of  but  cf  exijiencei  When  we  talk 

then  of  ejfential  attributes y  we  mud  reafpn  without  data>  and  con- 
fequently  our  conclufions  mud  be  ralh  and  erroneous:  The 
more  we  know  of  philofophy,the  more  cautious  we  fhould  be  in 
dogmatizing  concerning  the  nature  and  e£ence  (d*  any  thing  what¬ 
ever  :  Nay,  it  will  be  found,  that  fuch  qualities  as  are  conceived 
ejfential  to  objeds,  frequently  appear  to  be  no  more  than  relative 
attributesy  whqfe  very  exiftence  depends  upon  the  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  the  fenfes  and  powers  of  percipient  beings : 
Since,  therefore,  no  difeovery  is  made,  either  by  nature  or  revela-* 
tion,  concerning  the  ejfencey  or  eifential  character  of  God;  and 
fmee,  with  refpedt  to  us,  his  exidence  is  plainly  declared  to  imply 
a  facred  triady  how  can  we,  who  have  no  light  to  direct  our 
judgments,  cither  concerning  ejfence  or  perf<m  as  they  fubfid  in 
God,  pretend  to  find  any  contradidion  or  inconfidcncy.in  the 
1  idea  of  plurality  of  persons  in  unity  of  exidence?* 

Thefc  opinions  are  obnoxious  to  one  unhappy  objedion.  For, 
if  we  know  nothing  of  God  but  what  is  relative  to  the  preient 
fydem,  then  all  the  attributes  upon  which  our  faith  depends  arc 
no  longer  objeds  of  confidence y  if  any  conjidcrable  revolution  fhould 
happen  in  the  fydem  to  which  they  relate.  According  to  him, 
all  the  errors  of  fchool-divinity,  and  all  the  wild  excurfions  of 
'  freethinkers,  arife  from  not  admitting,  or  not  underdanding,  the 
mediatorial  charader  and  office  of  our  Saviour^  Hence  the  i- 
dealids,  jpaaterialids,  Arminians,  and  Calvinids,  have  all  of  theift 
adopted  principles,  which  terminate  in  the  fame  fpecics  of  a- 
theifm  that  had  been  taught  by  Spinofa;  fince  all  of  them  may 
be  refolved  into  the  notion  of  one  univerfal  fubdance  having 
powers  to  modify  itfelf.  But  this  confequence  appears  to  us  far 
'  from  being  neceflary ;  fince  the  divine  ideas,  whether  as  deferi- 
bed  by  Malbranche,  or  as  fuppofed  by  the  Calvinids,  mud  im¬ 
ply  diverfity  of  fubdances  in  the  univerfe.  They  are  not  a  part 
of  the  divine  fubdance,  but  modifications  of  the  eternal  and  in¬ 
finite  intelled;  nor  are  they  a  paia  of  things  extrinfic  to  the  Di¬ 
vinity,  but  the  prototypes  of  the  univerfe  exiding  in  the  divine 
mind.  Without  . prefuppofing  fuch  ideas  and  relations,  all  things 
mud  either  be  .  refolved  inta  chance,  or  arbitrary  volition,  and 
we  could  neither  afih-m  God  to  be  abfolutely  nor  relatively  fuch 
as  he  is  reveled.  For,  if  there  be  not  eternal  motives  of  prefer¬ 
ence,  feleftion,  and  rejedlion,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  wif- 
dom,  beneficence,  or  judice.  But  if,  in  the  creation  and  admini- 

.Ration  of  nature,  Chrid,  as  God,  exercifes  the  office  of  media- 
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tor,  which  according  to  this  author  he  does,  then,  either  th$ 
conferences  drawn  by  him  from  thc‘ ideal, 'mat-erial,  and  CaK 
viniftical  fyftems,  are  not  fairly  deduced,  or-they  are  equally  de- 
ducible  upon  his  own  principles.  ‘For  Chrlft  the  Mediator  be¬ 
ing  equally  God,  and,  according  to  this  author,  of  the  fame  ex- 
iftence  with  the  Father,  whatever,  independent  of  his  particular 
office  and  character,  is  incompatible  with  the  one,  muft  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  other.  If  ideas  in  the  divine  mind  infer  the  a- 
thiefm  of  Spinofa,  they  muft  equally  infer  it,  whether  in ,  the 
mind  of  God  the  Father,  or  of  God  the  Son. 

We  are  forry  to  fay,  that  the  principles  of  the  Anthropomor- 
phites  are  more  connected  with  tjie  doeftrines  of  this  author  than 
with  the  tenets  of  any  other  fed  to  which  he  imputes  them. 
For  he  exprefsly  maintains,-  that  man  was  created  after  the  i- 
mage  of  Chrift  the  mediator,  not  only  in  his  mental  but  corporeal^ 
frame.  Now  Chrift  is  declared  to  be  the  hrightnefs  of  his  father's 
flory^  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfon  :  If  then  Chrift  as  God  was 
Mediator,  if  man  was  the  corporeal  image  of  the  Mediator,  if 
the  Mediator  was  the  exprefs  image  of  the  Father’s  perfon,  then 
muft  man  have  been  the  corporeal  image  of  God,  nay,  even  of 
God  the  Father.  Befides,  his  opinion,  that  thofe  pafTages  of 
the  Mofaic  hiftory,  which  attribute  human  adions  and  fenfations 
to  the  Mediator,  fuch  as  hearing,  fmelling,  fpeaking,  &c.  are  no 
metaphors  or  allegories,  but  literal  fads,  plainly  Implies  anthro- 
pomorphitifm  in  the  grofleft  fenfe.  In  his  firft  pofition,  that  man^ 
^  was,  by  creation,  the  corporeal  image  of  God,  he  might  have  a  * 
vailed  himfelf  of  this  fubterfuge,  though  a  poor  one,  that  after 
its  fall,  the  human  form  was  changed ;  yet,  even  then,  his  conclu- 
fion  would  have  been  .falfe  and  dangerous ;  becaufe  eyery  form 
of  which  circumferibed  natures  are  fufceptible  muft  be  incom¬ 
patible  w’ith  a  being,  which,  by  its  eternal  and  necef- 
fary  nature,  has  no  limits.  But  the  tranfadiojis  contained 
in  that  part  of  Mofe^’s  hiftory,  which  he  maintains  to  be  .  li¬ 
teral  fads,  are  pofterior  to  the  flood,  yet  prior  to  the  conception 
of  the  man  Chrift  Jefus.  So  that  we  fear  the  charge  of  anthro- 
pomo^hitifm  muft  lie  againft  this  author  in  its  full  extent. 

Should  we  attempt  to  fpecify  and  refute  the  peculiarities  of 
this  writer  in  detail,  the  talk  would  fee  endlefs  :  It  is  hoped  we 
have  already  faid  enough  to  ftiew  our  readers,  that  his  principles 
are  not  the  didates  of  infpiration,  .biit  ’the  tenets  of  a  particular 
fed.  Yet  his  moderation,  ingenuity,  and  learning  deferve  ap- 
plaufe.  -  .  ♦  *.. 
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*j!%e  Htjlory  of  Ireland  front  the  Invajton  of  Henry  IL  *tx)ith  a  pretimi* 
naiy  Difcourfe  on  the  ancient  State  of  that  Kingdom.  By  Thomas  Le- 
land,  D,  D.  Senior  Felloe  of  Trinity -college^  arid  Prebendary  of 
St  Patricks y  Dublin.  3  vols,  4to;  London  ;  Nourfe; 

This  Author  has  written  with  ability  concerning  the  affairs 
of  ancient  Greece;  and,' we  will  confefs,  that  we  thence 
'  iat  down  with  favourable  impreflions,  to  the  perufal  of  the  pfe- 
fent  performance.  But,  w  hile  he  confulted  for  his  former  work, 
authors  of  the  higheft  merit,  he  could  not  biit  transfufe  fome 
portion  of  their  vigour  and  merit.  Publications  of  very  inferior 
worth  were  neceffarily  the  ground-work  of  his  hiflory  of  Ire¬ 
land.  When  affifted  by  the  genius  and  views  of  the  Greek  hi- 
llorians,  his  march  was  manly  and  effedive  ;  but,  when  perplex¬ 
ed  w^ith  the  violence  and  the  arts  of  ..party-writers,  and  oppreff- 
ed  wdch  a  mafs  of  indigefted  colle^ions,  his  fpirit,  in  a  great  raea- 
fure,  forfook  him*  The  praife,  accordingly,  to  which,  in  the 
one  viw,  he  is  entitled,  muff  be  refufed  to  him  in  the  other. 

In  his  introductory  difcourfe,  he  has  treated  of  the  ancient 
ftate  of  Ireland.  •  His  communications,  howeverj  throw  a  very 
feeble  light  on  the  laws,  manners,  and  cuftomsj  of  the  native  I- 
rilh.  .  The  natute  of  their  government,  the  divifions  of  property 
among  them,  and  their  diflinCtions  of  rank)  excite  little  his  cu- 
riofity  and  attention.  Their  civil  regulations,  and  the  ftate  of 
their  criminal  jurifprudence,  objeCts,  doubtlefs,  of  the  greateft; 
importance,  he  paffes  over  with  rapidity  :  And  yet,  there  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  tranflations  and  copious,  extracts  of  the  ancient  Irifti 
laws,  which,  to  ufe  his  own  language,  ‘  exhibit  a  lively  picture 
of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Iriflr  In  early  times,  and  ferve 
to  correct  fomc  errors  of  their  own,  as  well  as  the  Englifh  wri- 
,  ters.* .  ' 

The  want  of  candour  will  not,  in  general,  be  afcribed  to  the 
narration  of  our  hiftorian  ;  but  it  will  fometimes  be  objected  to 
him,  that  his  penetration  has  not  enabled  him  to  balance  and 
judge  with  propriety,  between  the  oppoftte  fyftems  in  regard  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  and,  we  could  have  wiflicd,  that,  in  con¬ 
troverted  points  he  had  always  ftated  the  arguments  on  both 
iides. 

InftruCtion  is  certainly  the  great  end  of  hlftory ;  but  there  are 
ornaments  which  (he  has  a  title  to  wear  ;•  and  of  thefe  ftie  ought 
never  to  be  ftripped.  The  compofitibn  of  our  author  is  uniform 
and  carelefs.  Important  events  and  trivial  occurrencies  are  nar¬ 
rated,  without  any  change  of  ftyle  or  manner.  He  imagined,  it 
VoL.  I.  N  would 
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would  appear,  that  truth  could  not  admit  of  embellifliment  with¬ 
out  being  wounded.  Yet  the  narration  of  Hume  is  as  di- 
fiant  from  the  coldnefs  of  Suetonius,  and  the  meannefs  of  Ba¬ 
ker, as  from  the  extravagance  and  the  pomp  of  the  Byzantine  hi- 
ftorians.  It  is  difficult^  but  certainly  pradicable,  to  give  digni¬ 
ty,  intcreft,  and  variety,  to  a  long  compofition.  The  happy  fe- 
ledion  of  circumftance,  the  bright  fally  of  vivacity,  the  deep 
and  unexpected  remark,  the  character! ftic  anecdote,  the  diCtion, 
how  graceful  and  fublime,  now  delicate  and  forcible,  have  been 
exhibited  by  fome  writers ;  but  they  have  been  of  the  number  of 
that  feleCt  few,  on  whom  heaven  has  bellowed  its  choicell  gifts; 

Of  our  hillorian,  it  cannot  be  pronounced,  that  he  has  been 
always  on  his  guard  to  rejeCt  faCts  that  were  frivolous;  and  his 
tranfitions  from  one  fubjeCt  to  another  are  feldom  made  with 
Ikill.  He  records  human  tranfaCtions,  as  if  he  were  little  con¬ 
cerned  from  what  caufes  they  flow.  He  does  not  make  his  read¬ 
er  acquainted  with  his  characters ;  he  Ihows  no  mafterly  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature;  and,  when  opportimities  occur  for  dif- 
plays  of  eloquence,  he  indullrioufly  avoids  them.  He  roufes  not 
the  paffions;  he  gratifies  not  curiofity.  He  is  grave  without  be¬ 
ing  always  judicious ,  and  prolix  without  being  always  inftruc- 
tive.  {  . 

'  Tliat  the  inquifitive  reader,  may,  however,  be  able,  in  fome 
degree,  to  form  an  opinion  for  himfelf,  of  the  merits  of  our  au¬ 
thor,  we  (hall  fubjoin  an  extraCl  from  what  he  has  faid  of  Ire¬ 
land  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Chriftianity. 

‘  If  all  nations  have  affeCted  to  deduce  their  hiftory  from  the 
carlieft  periods,  and  to  claim  that  origin  which  they  deemed  moll 
honourable,  the  old  Irifli  have  been  particularly  tempted  to  in¬ 
dulge  this  vanity.  .Deprefled  for  many  ages,  and  reduced  to  a 
mortifying  Hate  of  inferiority,  flung  with  the  reproaches,  with 
the  contempt,  and  fometimes  with  the  injurious  (lander  of  their 
neighbours,  they  palfionately.  recurred  to  the  monuments  of 
their  antient  glory,  and  fpoke  of  the  noble  aClions  of  their  an- 
ceflors  in  the  glowing  ftyle  of  indignation.  OTlagherty,  their 
celebrated  antiquarian,  (in  a  vindication  of  his  Ogygia  againft 
Sir  George  M‘Kenzie,  which  I  have  feen  in  manufeript),  ^eaks 
with  an  enthufiaflic  zeal  of  his  country,  as  the  venerable  mother 
of  Britain,  ‘  that  engendered  of  her  own  bowels  one  hundred 
‘  and  feventy-one  monarchs  for  above  two  thoufand  years,  to 
*  the  year  1198,  all  of  the  fame  houfe  and  lineage;  with  lixty- 
‘  eight  kings  and  one  queen  of  Britifh- Scotland,  (omitting  Bru- 
‘  CCS  and  Baliols)  and  four  imperial  kings  and  two  queens  of 
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‘  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  fprung  from  her  own  loins.’  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  Irifh  claimed  a  ftill  greater  an¬ 
tiquity.  An  Ulller  prince  of  .this  time,,boafts  to  the  pope  of  an 
uninterrupted  fucceflion  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-feven  kings 
of  Ireland,  to  the  year  1170. 

‘  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  no  literary  monuments  have  yet 
been  difeovered  in  Ireland  earlier  than  the  introdudion  of  chri- 
(Uanity  into  this  country  ;  and  that  the  evidence  of  any  tranfac- 
tions  previous  to  this  period,  refts  entirely  on  the  credit  of  chri- 
ftian  writers,  and  their  collections  from  old  poets,  or  their  tran- 
feripts  of  records  deemed  to  have  been  made  in  times  of  paga- 
nifm.  It  feems  unreafonable  to  expeCt,  that  any  other  domeftic 
evidence  of  Irilh  antiquity  ftould  fubfift  at  this  day.  From  thefe 
the  antiquarian  forms  a  regular  hiftory  (mixed  indeed  with  chil- 
difli  and  abfurd  fables)  of  a  long  fucceffion  of  kings  from  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  world.  Not  to  mention  Partholan,  his  fons, 
his  hound,  and  oxen;  the  gigantic  Fomorians  and  their  extirpa¬ 
tion;  the  Nemedians,  Firbolgs,  Tuatha-de-Danans  and  their 
foceries;  it  is  generally  afferted,  that,  about  a  thoufand,  or  to 
fpeak  with  the  more  moderate,  about  five  hundred  years  before 
the  chriftian  sera,  a  colony  of  Scythians,  immediately  from  Spain, 
fettled  in  Ireland,  and  introduced  the  Phoenician  language  and 
letters  into  this  country ;  and  that,  however  it  might  have  been 
peopled  ftill  earlier  from  Gaul  or  Briton,  yet  Heber,  Heremon, 
and  Ith,  the  fons  of  Milefius,  gave  a  race  of  Kings  to  the  Irifti, 
diftinguilhed  from  their  days  by  the  names  of  Gadelians  and 
Scuits  or  Scots.  Hence  their  writers  trace*  a  gradual  refinement 
of  their  country,  from  a  ftate  of  barbarous  feuds,  faftions,  and 
competitions;  until  the  monarch  celebrated  in  their  annals  by 
the  name  of  Ollara-Fodla,  eftabliftied  a  regular  form  of  govern- 
'ment,  ereCted  a  grand  feminary  of  learning,  and  inftituted  the 
Fes,  or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priefts,  and  po¬ 
ets  at  Teamor,  or  Tarah,  in  Meath,  for  the  eftabliftiment  of  laws 
and  regulation  of  government.  Keating,  the  Irifh  hlftorian,  who 
tranferibed  his  accounts  from  poetical  records,  mentions  little  more 
of  this  boafted  alTembly,  than  that  its  great  objeCi  was  to  intro¬ 
duce  civility,  and  to  guard  againft  thofe  crimes  which  predomi¬ 
nate  in  days  of  rudenefs  and  violence.  The  niagnificent  detail 
of  its  grandeur  and  folemnity,  the  fcrupulous  attention  paid  by 
its  members  to  the  national  hiftory,  annals,  and  genealogies,  are 
nothing  more  (as  I  am  affured)  than  the  interpolations  of  an  ig¬ 
norant  and  prefumptuous  tranflator. 

♦  Bm 
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‘But,  whateyer  were  the  inflitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is  aq* 

'  knowledged  that  they  fopn  prpyed  too  weak  for  the  wildnefs  and 
diforder  of  the  time.  To  Kimbath,  one  pf  his  fucceflbrs,  the 
annalifts  give  the  honour  of  reviving  them,  bcfides  that  of  regii- 
}ating  Ulfber,  his  family-province,  and  adorning  it  by  the  (lately 
palace  ofEamania,  erciffed  near  Armagh.  But  Hugony,  imme-: 
diate  fuccelTpr  to  Kimbath,  is  celebrated  for  ftill  farther  advances 
Jn  the  work  of  reformation.  He  is  defcribed  as  a  monarch  power¬ 
ful  by  fea  and  land,  and  equally  diftinguilhed  by  his  political  a- 
bilities.  Of  five  provincial  kings,  four,  we  are  told,  had  ever 
proved  the  moft  pertinacious  dilturbers  of  the  fifth  who  enjoyed 
the  monarchy.  '  To  break  the  power  of  thefe  rivals,  Hugony 
parcelled  the  iflands  into  twenty-five  dynafties,  binding  them  by 
oath  to  accept  np  monarch  but  one  of  his  own  faniily.  Yet  fuch 
precaution,  it  feems,  could  not  fecure  him  from  a  violent  death, 
nor  prevent  a  feries  of  aiiafiinations,  by  which  the  monarchs 
were  for  ages  removed,  fcarccly  with  one  exception. 

‘  The  reftoration  of  the  pentarchal  government  is  dated  about 
a  century  before  the  chriftian  aera,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  political  revolution  of  fome  importance.  Among 
the  other  powers  and  privileges  of  the  Irifli  fileas  or  bards,  they 
had  been  fpr  ages  difpenfers  of  the  laws,  and  the  whole  nation 
fubmitted  to  their  tribunals.  Their  honours  were  confiderable, 
their  numbers  prodigious,  and  in  a  cpurfe  of  ages  they  natural¬ 
ly  abufed  their  power.  Their  ordip^ces  were  aflfededly  obfcu- 
red,  and  could  only  he  interpreted  by  themfelves ;  their,  decifi- 
ons  were  frequently  partial  and  unjuft,  the  people  grew  impati¬ 
ent  of  their  opprelfion,  and  threatened  to  exterminate  the  whole 
order.  Tl'hey  fled  for  (helter  to  Concovar-Mac-NelTa  the  reign¬ 
ing  monarch.  On  promife  of  reformation,  he  proterfed  them 
from  the  impending  danger.  At  the  fame  time,  to  remove  the 
juft  cornplaints  of  his  people,  he  einployed  the  naofl  eminent  a- 
mong  them  to  compile  an  intelligible,  clear,  and  equitable  bgdy 
of  laws,  which  were  received  with  rapture,  and  called  in  the  c- 
levated  language  pf  an  upolilhed  age,, Celestial  Decisions. 

‘  Instead  pf  the  effedls  naturally  to  be  expefted  from  fage 
counfels,  and  patriotic  inflitutions,  the  annalifts  now  prefent  us 
f  with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  fuccefllons  precipitated  by  mur¬ 
der,  fadlions,  parchy,  and  (editions;  In  this  difordered  (late  pf 
things,  we  are  told,  that  the  Irilh  chieftain  mentioned  by  Taci¬ 
tus,  addreffed  hiimfelf  to  Agricpla,  and  encouraged  him  to 
make  a  defcent  on  Ireland.  But,  inftead  of  fubfcribing  to  the 
opinion,  that  a  Angle  legion  and  a  few  auxiliaries  would  be 

fuflSicient 
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Sifficient  to  reduce,  the  whole  Iflahd,  the  Irifh  hlftorlan  confiders 
the  fuggeftion  as  utterly  extravagant,  even  in  the  prefent  unfet¬ 
tled  ftate  of  his  country,  and  records  with  triumph,  that  the  I- 
rifli  monarch  of  this  time,  inftead  of  dreading  an  invafion  of  the 
Romans,  failed  to  the  adiftance  of  the  Pi6ts,  led  an  irruption  into 
the  Roman  province,  and  returned  in  triumph  laden  with  foreign 
fpolls. 

‘  On  the  death  of  this  prince,  called  Crimthan,  the  annalids 
lament  that  the  fucceflion  of  the  line  of  Heremon  to  the  monar¬ 
chy  was  interrupted ;  that  the  old  Firbolgs,  or  Belgian  inhabi¬ 
tants,  grew  fo  powerful  and  turbulent  as  to  eftabliih  a  monarch 
of  their  own  race,  and  to  harrafs  the  country  for  many  years, 
(with  fome  (hort  intervals)  by  the  plebeian,  or  Attacotic  war,  as 
it  was  called.  Wt  are  told,  that  at  length,  Tuathal,  a  prince 
of  the  Milefian  Family,  returned  from  North  Britain  with  fome 
pidlifh  auxiliaries,  and  vindicated  the  honour  of  his  houfe ;  that 
he  aflembled  the  general  convention  at  Tarah,  was  recognized 
fupreme  monarch,  and  obliged  his  fubjedls  by  a  folemn  oath  to 
eled  their  future  fovereigns  from  his  family that  he  feparated 
the  diftridl  of  Meath  from  the  other  provinces  of  Ireland,  and 
appointed  it  for  the  appenage  of  the  monarch ;  that  he  adorned 
it  with  ftately  edifices;  and  that  he  eftablifhed,  or  at  lead  revi¬ 
ved  a  famous  affembly  at  Taltion  in  Meath,  the  great  refort  of 
the  whole  nation,  for  the  purpofes  of  traffic,  fports,  and  fpcial 
intercourfe. 

‘The  provincial  king  of  Leinfter  is  faid  to  have  provoked  this 
monarch  by  an  aft  of  fingular  perfidy.  He  had  married  ^  the 
(daughter  of  Tuathal;  but  conceiving  an  adulterous»paffion  for 
her  fitter,  pretended  that  his  wife  had  died ;  and  demanded  and 
obtained  Her  fitter  in  narriage.  The  two  ladies  met  in  the  royal 
houfe  of  Leintter  ;  Attoniftiment  and  vexation  put  an  end  to 
their  lives :  The  monarch  invaded  his  fon-in-law,  whofe  pro¬ 
vince  was  preferved  from  defolation,  only  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing  a  grievous  tribute,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  refent- 
ment  of  Tuathal,  and  the  offence  committed  by  the  king  of 
Leintter.  To  the  exaftion  of  this  odious  and  oppreffive  tribute  are 
aferibed  the  commotions  and  diforders  of  ages.  Conn,  one  of 
the  fucceeding  monarchs,  is  faid  to  have  lived  in  perpetual  tur¬ 
bulence,  and  with  a  variety  of  fortune,  by  his  attempts  to  en¬ 
force  payment  of  it ;  and  at  length  to  have  been  driven  to  a  par¬ 
tition  of  the  monarchy  with  the  prince  of  Muntter,  contenting 
himfelf  with  the  northern  moiety,  called.  LeathrConn,  while  his 
rival  enjoyed  the  fouthem,  ttyled  Leath-Mogha.  But  he  reco¬ 
vered.  his  former  power,  by  furprifing  and  killing  the  Muntter 

prince. 
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prince.  Conn  too  died  by  violence,  with  the  fupcrb  title  of 

C02SN  OF  THB  HUt^PRED  BATTLES.  / 

*  Gorm  AC  0*COMN,  grandlbn  of  this  hero,  is  faid  to  be  the  moft 
renowned  of  all  the  pagan  monarchs..  The  annalifts  date  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  about  the  year  of  Chrift  254:.  They 
ipeak  wkh  rapture  of  the  fplendour  and  magnificence  of  his 
court,  his  three  warlike  fons,  his  ten  beauteous  daughters,  his 
guards,  his  palaces,  his  formidable  militia,  and  their  illuftrious 
general  Finn,  the  fon  of  Cumhal,.and  father  of  Ofiian  the  im¬ 
mortal  bard  ;  his  revifion  of  the  laws,  and  endowments  of  learn¬ 
ed  feminaries,  his  triumph  over  his  rebellious  fubjefts,  the  refig- 
nation  of  his  dignity,  and  his  philofophicai  retreat. 

*  The  effects  of  an  education  received  from  fuch  a  father  are 
faid  to  have  been  honourably  difplayed  in  theconduft  of  his  fon 
Garby-LifFecar.  But  the  wifdom  and  policy  of  thefe  princes,  we 
are  told,  could  not  ftem  the  torrent  of  domeftic  ftrife  and  natio¬ 
nal  faftions.  Carbry  died  by  the  fword :  His  immediate  fuccef- 
fors  fiiared  the  fame  fate ;  and  even  thofe  who  contrived  to  hold 
the  feeptre  for  many  years,  at  length, fell  by  treachery  or  war. 
The  contefts  of  the  unjufi:  and  ambitious  laid  the  country  wafte; 
and  the  ftately  palace  of  Eamania  was  defiroyed  by  flames. 
Grimthan,  who  carried  his  arms  into  Gaul  and  Britain,  died  by 
poifonr  And  Nial  of  the  nine  hostages,  after  his  brave 
eiicerprize  in  fupport  of  the  Albanian  Dalraida,  and  his  fuccef- 
fes  in  Armorica,  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  aflaflin.  To  Dathy,  his 
foccelibr,  and  the  lali  of  ‘  pagan  monarchs,  annalifts  aflign  a 

,  long  and  peaceful  reign,  till  at  length,  engaging  in  foreign  wars, 
he  was  kilkd  by  lightning  near  the  Alps. 

‘  From  the  poetical  annals  that  futnifli  this  catalogue  of  mo¬ 
narchs,  we  have  a  lively  pitfture  of  manners,  more  worthy  of  at- 
tenrion  than  the  events  which  they  deliver,  with  fo  profufe  a 
mi5tture  of  giants,  necromancers,  obfeure  allegories,,  and  extra- 
ragant  fables.  They  deferibe  a  brave  people,  driven  from  their 
native  land  in  fearch  of  new  kttlements,  eftabliftiing  themfelvcs 
by  their  valour  in  a  fair  and  fertile  iftand :  The  chieftains  par- 
ceUing  out  lands  to  their  attendants,  and  the  whole  colledion  of 
adventurers,  from  the  moment  of  their  peaceable  eftabliftiment, 
derifing  mcans-to  give  ftability  to  their  acquifitions.  From  one 
‘  faimily  more  dHUnguiftied  than  the  reft,  they  chufe  a  monarch, 
not  with  that  regard  to  primogeniture  fuited  to  times  more 
compofedy  but  the  ableft  and-  braveft  of  the  particular  race,  as 
the  man  moft  likely  to  protect  or  to  avenge  them.’ — 

'  We  have  only  farther  to  obferve  concerning  this 'work,  that  no 
dates  appear  in  the  margin,  and  that  accurate  reference  is 
[  made  to  authorities. 
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Ir^pUutes  of  Moral  Philofopkfy  for  the  ufe  of  Students  in  the  Collie  (f 
Edinburgh.  By  Adam  Fergufon,  LL.  D.  The  fecond  edition^  re* 

■  vifed and  correded.  Edinburgh^  iTxaOy  ^s^.\so\md,  Creccli. 

TH£SE  inftitutes  contain  heads  from  which  lectures  are  gi¬ 
ven,  which  comprize  mafterly  reflexions  on  the  hiftory 
mankind,  and  an  inftruXive  analyfis  of  the  human  mind;  whiefl 
exhibit  an  elegant  and  ingenious  fy^m  of  morality ;  and  the 
moft  comprehenflve  views  on  jurifprudence  and  political  law. 
We  fliould  account  ourfelves  fortunate,  if  our  fuffrage  could  add 
to  the  luftre  and  celebrity  of  their  author, 

A  Letter  to  the  Honourable  Sir  Devuid  Dalrymplcy  Lord  Hailes ^  on  his 
Remarks  on  the  Hijlory  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh y  12  mo,  6  d.  Bal¬ 


four. 
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This  publication  has  uncommon  merit  as  a  compofition; 

and  we  finccrely  hope,  that  it  will  contribute  to  revive  the 
fpirit  of  inquiry  into  the  antiquities  of  this  country.  The  re- 
fpeXful  poHtenefs  with  which  the  author  treats  his  antagonift, 
deferves  the  higheft  commendation.  As  to  the  merits  of  their 
diipute,  it  is  not  proper  that  we  now  enter  into  them. 

Et  vitula  tu  dignus,  et  hie  ;  -  Virg.  Ec.  3. 

The prefent  Conduct  of  the  Chieftains  and  Proprietors  of  lands  in  theHigh^ 
lands  of  Scotland^  towards  their  Clans  and  People^  conjidered  impartU 
ally.  By  a  Highlander.  Edinburgh,  8vo,  6  d.  Dickfon. 

This  writer  accufes  the  highland  chieftains  of  much  wrong 
conduX  in  the  management  of  their  eftates,  and  affigns  it 
as  the  reafon  of  the  late  emigrations  from  the  north  of.  Scot¬ 
land.  fn  treating  his  fubjeX,  he  attempts  to  Ihow,  that’ the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  highland  landholders  is,  in  the  firji  place.  Hurt¬ 
ful  to  the  ftate;  in  the  fecond  place.  That  it  is  againft  their  own 
perfonal  and  family -intereft ;  and, 7^/?^,  That  it  is  contrary  to 
religion,  juftice,  and  humanity. 

Tliefe  divifions  are  propofed  rather  by  way  of  parade,  than  as 
being  of  real  ufe  to  direX  the  train  of  the  author’s  obfervations  ; 
for,  the  reader  will  fcarce  difeover,  in  thework  itfelf,  the  traces  of 
them  more  than  of  any  other  method.  The  conclufions,  however, 
of  the  pamphlet  are.  That  the  highlanders  are  a  brave  people,  and 
behaved  very  gallantly  laft  war ;  that  they  may  behave  again 

very  bravely  in  America,  where  their  arms  may  be  turned  againft 

their 
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their  hiotKer-country ;  and  that  therefore,  they  had  better  bckejft 
at  hoihe:  That  the  chieftains  have  adled  very  imprudently  in  the 
letting  of  their  lands,  having  no  objeft  whatever  in  view,  but 
railing  as  much  money  from  them  as  poffible*:  That  the  rents 
have  been  ill  paid,  and  the  people,  through  neceflity  or  difguft, 
obliged  to  emigrate :  That  the  proprietors  are  cruel,  hard¬ 
hearted,  and  oppreflive  :  That  their  behaviour  is  difapproved  of 
by  all  good  men  and  wife  citizens ;  and  that  they  have  reafon  to 
dread  the  infli(51ion  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven  in  the  world  to 
come. 

Such  are  the  views  of  this  writer  :  But,  from  the  declamatory 
manner  in  which  they  are  fiippofted,  they  feem  little  calculated 
to  influence  the  conduct  of  the  perfons  he  addrefles,  and  as  little 
adapted  to  prevent  the  emigrations  of  which  he  complains. 

With  regard  to  the  public,  thefe  emigrations  are  of  much  lefs 
confequence  than  they  have  been  generally  imagined.  For,  fup- 
pofing  the  moft  unfavourable  cafe,  that  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children,  that  have  deferted  their  native  country,  had  been  dili¬ 
gent,  ufeful  labourers  and  mechanics;  yet,  their  number  bearing 
almofl:  no  proportion  to  that  of  this  clafs  of  people  through  the 
whole  kingdom,  their  abfence  or  prefence  could  not  much  affedt 
the  general  price  of  labour;  much  lefs  ftlll,  will  this  effedl  fol¬ 
low,  when  there  was  not,  probably,  one  induftrious  artift  or  pea- 
fant  among-  the  whole  emigrants. 

In  the  lafl:  war,  there  were  about  fifty  or  fixty  thoufand 
foldiers  carried  out  of  Scotland  ;  of  which,  there  is  good 
reafon  to  believe;  very  few  thoufands  returned  to  their  native 
country.  The  confequences  of  this  immenfe  drain  were  fevere-- 
ly  felt  at  the  time  it  happened;  for  the  price  of  labour  of  al! 
kinds  was  raifed,  and  ufeful  hands  could  with  difficulty  be  pro¬ 
cured  on  any  terms.  In  fo  ffiort  a  time,  however^  as  half-a-fcore 
of  years,  this  large  draught,  amounting  to  more  than  all  the  e- 
migrations  put  together  for  thefe  hundred  years  paftj  has  been 
fully  replaced,  and  there  is  at  prefent  greater  plenty  of  hands 
than  of  work  to  which  they  may' be  applied. 

% 

Informations  concerning  the  Province  of  North  Carolina ;  addrefed- 
Emigrants from  the  Highlands  and  Wejlern  Jfles  of  Scot  land  *  By  an 
Impartial  hand.  Glafgo^t  8vo,  Knox.  . 

This  pamphlet  is  written  with  more  art  than  fincerlty.  It 
exaggerates  the  opprefllons  of  the  highland  proprietors, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  province  of  North  Carolina.  ' 

history. 
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HIST 

or  THE  TURKS  AND  RUSsIaNS. 

Prince  Gallitzin,  envoy  extraordinary 
from  the  court  of  RuiCa  to  the  States- 
General,  has  received  the' following  intelli¬ 
gence  from  count  Romanzow.  The  fe- 
ralkier,  Numan  Pacha,  re-aflembled  the 
remains  of  his  corps  after  his  defeat  near 
Budgiac  Kainardgi.  He  aUb  received  a 
reinforcement  '  from  Siliftria,  detached 
from  Carafow  the  pacha  Dgiafer,  with 
10,000  men,  mollly  infantry,  with  artil¬ 
lery,  to  leize  upon  Hirfowa.  In  order  to 
cover  the  enterprife,  he  ordered  the  pa¬ 
chas  Cherkes  and  Arnaut  to  make  a  ;pove- 
ment  on  the  fide  oflieut.  gen.  Unger n, 
polled  at  Babadagh,  On  the  X4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  Dgiafer  appeared  before  the 
callle  of  Hirfowa,  and  attacked  the  corps 
under  gen.  Suwarow,  who  kept  him  in 
play  till  he  was  joined  by  a  brigade  from 
an  idand  on  the  Danube ;  on  the  arrival  of 
which  they  both  fell  on  the  enemy,  who, 
6nding  themfelves  enveloped  on  both 
(ides,  were  forced  to  retire  in  great  difor- 
der.  They  were  purfued  thirty  werftcs, 
and  loll  xxoo  men  killed  ;  zoo  were  made 
prifoners,  above  half  of  whom  are  dange- 
roufly  wounded.  Six  cannon  and  one 
mortar,  witli  a  great  quantity  of  provifi- 
ons  and  ammunition,  have  by  this  adlion 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Rultians. 

About  the  middle  of  October,  advices 
were  received  at  Peterfburgh,  from  the 
Crimea,  of  a  (ignal  victory  obtained  by 
the  Rudians,  over  the  combined  armies 
of  rebellious  RulCans,  Codacks,  Turks, 
and  Tartars,  under  the  command  of 
Dueles  Gueray.  Chan  Dueles  was  ap¬ 
pointed  grand  commander  of  all  the  forces 
belonging  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  for 
the  purpole  of  re-fubduing  Crim  Tartary 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Signior. 
He  failed  from  Condantinople  with 
eighteen  Ihips  of  the  third  divifion,  and 
about  fifteen  thoufand  men  on  board,  a 
train  of  artillery,  and  great  quantities  of 
ammunition  and  (lores.  Having  learnt 
that  the  rebel  army  in  the  Crimea  had  re¬ 
tired  from  thence  to  Ockzakow,  at  the 
mouth  of- the  Borillhenes,  in  Budziak 
Tartary,  the  Chan  landed  all  his  men 
at  that  place,  and,  by  a  proclamation  of 
great  indulgencies  and  protection  from 
the  Sublime  Porte,  foon  gained  the  rebels 
to  his  adlflance.  Thus  reinforced,  he 
attacked  and  took  almod  all  the  drong 
places  of  wftich  the  RufGans  had  podefs- 
cd  themfelves,  driving  them  out  of  the 
capital  citv  of  Bachi&rai  Co  the  fort  of 
Vov  h 
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Jernkale,  on  the  idhmus  of  Precop, 
where  they  maintained  themfelves  again  d 
their  united  forces  till  tbor  beginning  of 
Odober,  when  a  reinforcement  of  3000 
horle  and  7000  foot  arriving,  the  Ruflians 
attacked  the  Chan  in  then  return,  and 
drove  him  towards  Bachiferai,  before 
which  place  both  armies  came  to  a  gene-  • 
ral  battle,  in  which  the  Turks,  received  a 
total  defeat,  having  8000  men  killed  and 
wounded,  5000  taken  prifoners,  with 
all  the  cannon,  ammunition,  tents,  &c. 
The  remains  of  the  defeated  army  Bed 
with  the  utmod  precipitation  towards 
Ockzakow,  and  the  victorious  Rudiaos 
entered  Bachiferai  in  triumph ;  which 
place  they  are  now  fortifying  in  the 
dronged  manner. 

The  andvance  guards  of  the  Rudian 
army,  under  Gen.  Soltikow  and  Ungen, 
have  penetrated  a  great  way  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bulgaria,  both  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  city  of  Silidria.  They  have  taken 
many  important  forts,  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  Marfhal  Romanzow*s  dedgn  on 
that  city,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
wintering  his  army  in  Bulgaria. 

The  reports  current  at  Condantinop|e 
are  very  difadvantageous  to  the  Ottoman 
empire  :  The  Rudians,  it  is  faid,  have 
been  victorious  in  all  their  enterprifes. 
The  inhabitants  of  Adrianoplc,  being  ap- 
prehendve  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rudians,  have  revolted  agaiud  the  com¬ 
manding  Bada  and  garrifon ;  and  the 
Porte  hu*  been  obliged  to  fend  4000  Ja-» 
nifaries  to  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  obe¬ 
dience.  The  army  of  the  Grand  Vizir 
feems  to  be  in  a  critical  fituation  ;  for  the 
Divan  has  publifhed  an  cdiCl  contradict¬ 
ing  the  report,  that  a  great  number  of  the 
army  had  deferted,  and  declaring,  that 
whoever  for  the  future  mentions  inch  de- 
fertion  ihall  meet  with  the  mod  fevere  pu- 
nifhment. 

On  Sunday  the  10th  of  October,  the 
nuptials  of  tbcir  Imperial  Highnedes,  the 
Grand  Duke  and  Dutchefs  of  RuiHa^ 
were  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the 
Cafan  church  of  Peterfburgh.  [S®J  , 

POLAND. 

The  once  dourilhing  city  of  Dantzick 
is  now  in  the  deeped  didrels.  The  age 
of  liberty  has  paded  away,  and  that  of 
the  mod  violent  defpotifm  has  fucceeded. 
The  barbarity  of  the  Prudian  officers  in 
every  department  is  beyood  defeription. 
On  the  nth  of  Ud  month,  a  few  people 
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gathered  together  near  *  the  cuftom-* 
honfe,  to  prerent  the  puhifhiog  an  inha¬ 
bitant  for  feme  trifling  offence ;  they  were 
fired  upon  by  a  party  of  Pruflian  foldiers : 
Four  men'wcrc  kill^,  and  many  feverely 

wounded. - ft  is  expected  every  hour, 

that  the  people  will  rife  in  a  general  body, 
and  endeavour  to  refeue  themfelve^  from 
tyranny  and  opprelfion.  The  various  ac¬ 
counts  circulated  over  Europe  contain  not 
one  half  of  the  cruel  and  arbitrary  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Pruflians,  efpecially  in 
the  late  monopoly  of  corn,  which  is  fe- 
vercly  felt  by  all  ranks,  a^  none  of  the 
factors  will  bring  corn  down  the  river,  left 
it  fhould  be  feized  by  the  officers. 

'  The  affairs  of  Dantzick,  fays  a  letter 
dated  at  that  city  oft.  zo*  have  now  taken  a* 
xnoreprofperous  turn  than  could  have  been 
ekpedied.  M.  Reichard,  the  Pruflian  a- 
gent,  has  notified,  to  Count  Golowchin, 
the  Ruffian  minifter,  that  his  Pruflian 
Majefty,  in  confequence  of  fome  overtures 
made  from  the  court  of  Warfaw,  relative 
to  the  delivering  up  to  him  the  duchy  of 
Samogitia,  has  agreed  to  renounce  all  his 
claims  upon  Dantzick,  asfoon  as  that 
duchy  fhall  be  furrendered. 

Some  articles  of  the  treaty  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  Pruflian  minifter  and  the  dele^ 
gation  arc  made  public.  The  republic  re¬ 
nounces  all  right  of  reverfion  upon  .the 
kingdom  and  fiefs  of  Pruffia,  even  tho* 

'  the  male  poftcrity  of  the  Eleftor  Frederick 
William  (hould  become  extinft.  The  trea¬ 
ty  of  Weblau  is  almoft  entirely  annulled, 
by  the  third  article.  By  the  fourth,  the 
republic  gives  up .  all  right  to  the  diftridts 
of  Lanenbourg  and  Bukow.  By  the  fifth, 
the  diftrift  of  Draheim  in  Pofnania,  mort¬ 
gaged  in  1657  to  the  boufc  of  Branden* 
bourg  for  the  fum  of  izo,ooo  rixdollars, 
ftiall  never  be  redeemed,  but  remain  in 
perpetuity  to'the  eleftoral  and  royal  houfe. 

The  new  form  of 'governnient  which  is 
propofed  occafioDS  much  difturbance.  l-he 
iittings,held  by  the  delegates  were  ib  vior 
lent  bn  this  account,  that  the  members 
threatened  to  draw  thejr  fabres :  Theft 
turbulent  proceedings  greatly  retard  the 
bufinefs.  Seyeral  of  the  delegates  have  de¬ 
manded  of  the  minifters  of  the  three  pow¬ 
ers,  that  one  of  them  ihould  henceforth 
always  affift  at  their  deliberations, 

ITALY. 

*  V 

Their  Sicilian  Majefties  returned  from 
the  ifland  of  Procita  to  Naples  on  the  a  5th 
pf  September,  remained  there  that  night, 
gnd  removed  early  next  day  to  Poitici. 
An  account  of  a  rcvplutipn  at  Palermo  m 


Sicily  reached  Naples  the  day  that  hiv 
Majefty  arrived.  The  people  were  dif- 
contented  at  the  high  price  of  provifions, 
(ftme  eflential  articles  of  which,  at  time?,  . 
were  totally  wanting),  owing  to  monopo¬ 
lizers,  one  of  whom  had  laden' two  (hips 
with  chceft  for  Naples,  which  produced  a 
great  fcarcity  of  that  ncceflary  article  at 
Palermo:  I’heft  fliips,  however,  were 
ftopped  juft  without  the  harbour,  and  the 
cargoes  fold  at  ^hc  market  price  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  order  ofthc  praetor  Prince  Caflaro, 
who  was  loon  after  ftized  w  ith  the  ftrau- 
giiary,  and  died  on  the  zoth  inftant.  This 
nobleman  having  been  attended,  during 
his  illnefs,  by  the  viceroy  the  Marquis  de 
Fogliani*s  furgeon,  a  fufpicion  arolc  a- 
mongft  the  rioters,  that  the  viceroy  wiflied 
his  death  ;  whcrcuijon  they  proceeded,  to 
the  number  of  about  30,000,  to  the  vice¬ 
roy’s  palace,  where  the  prince  Pictra  Per- 
fia,  fon  of  the  prince  of  Buttcra,  a  young 
Sicilian  nobleman,  about  twenty  years  of 
age,  happened  to  be  with  the  viceroy. 
This  young  noblcmijn,  feeing  them  enter 
the  apartment,  rcfoiutcly  alked  what  they 
would  have  ?  and,  upon  being  anl'wcred. 
The  life  of  the  viceroy,  and  finding  they 
proceeded  to  afts  of  violence,  he  threw 
his  arms  round  the  viceroy,  and,  in  a  firm 
tone,  demanded,  in  the  name  of  his  fami¬ 
ly,  that  they  (hould  forbear,  faying,  Sparc 
the  life  of  this  innocent  old  man,  or  firft 
take  mine.  .This  fpirited  conduft  checked 
their  fury,  and  they  agreed  to  fpaVe  the 
viceroy’s  life  on  hjs  account ;  but  iqfifted 
that  he  (hould  inftantly  quit  the  kingdom ; 
upon  which  the  prince  attended  the  vice¬ 
roy  to  the  waterfide,  where  a  Genoeft  vef- 
fcl  was  prepared  to  receive  him.  Three 
of  the  monopolizers  goods,  furniture,  plate, 
&c.  were  thrown  into  the  fire;  and  the  rio¬ 
ters,  having  detefled  one  of  their  number 
fccreting  fome  of  the  effefls,  they  imme¬ 
diately  put  him  to  death,  which  ^yas  the 
only  life  loft  during  the  tumult.  After 
this  the  rioters  proclaimed  the  archbilhop 
for  ihcir  viceroy.— Bqt  letters  from  Paler¬ 
mo,  of  the  Z4th  paft,  fay,  that  the  arch- 
bi(hop  had  publKhed  a  general  pardon  to 
all  thoft  who  were  concerned  in  the  riot 
of  the  19th  inftant;  and  that  every  thing 
was  in  perfe<ft  tranquillity  when  thoft  let¬ 
ters  can^e  away. 

Another  account  from  the  Hague  bears, 
That,  pn  the  zotb  of  laft  month,  the 
people  roft,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  the  city 
and  forts  that  fuirpunded  it.  The  rioters 
ran  in  crowds  to  die  real  vicaria,  or  pu¬ 
blic  prilbn,^battered  down  tl^  g^tes  with, 
cannon,  and  ftt  all  the  prilbners  at  liber¬ 
ty.  Afterwards  the  populace  plundered 
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.f<^r  principal  bonles,  viz.  that  of  Hcur 
.  Abrofio  Gazino  Elfigli,  the  Englilh,  con- 
.  ful ;  rthat  of  the«  fieur  SalefTo  di  Giorgio, 
and  thoie  pf  the  barons  Lanza  and  Lo 
C^aflb.  Thefe  gentlemen  had  the  good 
fortune  to  pake  their  cfcape  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  rioters,  to  whom  they  aban¬ 
doned  their  furniture,  which  they  burnt. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  the  infurgents 
planted  the  cannon  before  the  viceroy’s 
palace,  difarmed  the  troops,  made  their 
way  into  the  palace,  and  dragged,  thence 
Don  John  Marquis  dc  Fogliani,  viceroy. 
They  threw  him  into  his  coach,  which 
'  was  drawn  by  horfes,  and  conducted 
him  up  and  down  the'  city  like  the  mod 
atrocious  criminal,  loading  him  with  a- 
bufe  and  ill  treatment.  As  foon  as  the 
coach  arrived  before  the  houfc  of  the  fieur 
di  Giorgio,  they  ftopped  it,  and  compelled 
the  viceroy  to  look  at  the  goods  that  were 
burning  in  the  ftrtet.  They  afterwards 
made  hinfi  pafs  through  the  flames,  led  him 
to  the  public  prifon,  and  made  himliiccef- 
.  fively  behold  their  other  feats.  At  length 
,  they  conduced  the  viceroy  out  of  the  city, 
through  the  grate  that  overlooks  the  port, 
and,  having  fired  fevcral  Ihots  at  a  fifhing- 
'  boat  to  bring  her  to,  they  tumbled  the 
viceroy  into  her  from  off  the  quay,  whom 
.’fomc  of  the  rebels- accompanied,  in  order 
to  carry  him  on  board  of  a  fmall  Englifli 
veflel,  with  an  injun^fion  never  to  fhew  his 
face  again  in  Sicily.  The  rebels  having 
then  all  afiembled  in  a  body,  were  prepa¬ 
ring  to  plunder  twenty-two  houies  more,  ' 
and  were  going  to  begin  with  the  palace  of 
Prinqe  Commetine  and  the  Duke  of  Ca- 
.Oleanp,  but  were  pacified,  on  one  of  thefe 
lords  promifing  to  pay  to  the  city,  for 
•  tlieir  palaces  and  other  houfes,  a  ranfom 
of  3(5,000  florins.  The  rioters  elected  the 
bifliop  for  their  viceroy,  and  then  difper- 
fed,  after  having  nominated  deputies  to 
make  a  report  of  the  whole  to  the  king, 
and  to  befecch  him  to  grant  a  general  par¬ 
don. 

The  pope  feems  to  be  afraid  of  his  life, 
as  he  has  taken  every  precaution  at  Callel 
_Gondolfo,  to  prevent  any  attempts  that 
maybe  madcagaind  it  by  hidden  enemies. 
The  aliments  delHned  for  his  table  are  car¬ 
ried  from  Rome,  elcorted  by  two  cuiraf* 
ficrs,  and  piquets  are  ported  on  all  the 
roads  where  he  is  accurtom^  to  take  an 
airing. 

FRANCE. 

Late  accounts  from  Paris  deferibje  an 
attempt  at  Verfailles,  which  had  the  ap- 
.pcarance  of  an  intended  revolution.  The 


courts  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Turin, 
were  fuppofed  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
-The  obje£h  of  this  combination  or  epn- 
fpiracy  were  two  ;  Either  to  have  forced 
the  king  of  France  inrtantly  to  declare  war 
againrt  Great  Britain,  or,  in  calc  of  refu- 
fal,  to  have  feized  Ms  peribn.  The  dif* 
patches  anally  mention,  that  the  Due  de 
Broglio,  the  Count  de  Guignes,  and  two 
other  noblemen,  had,  in  efl<:£f,  fi>  fat  got 
the  French  king  into  their  porteflion,  that 
the  Duke  de  Broglio  told  his  Ma^crty,  that 
he  would  go  to  Turin  as  ambartaclor  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  that  the  Count  de  Guigaes 
murt,  and  fliould  depart  that  very  inrtant, 
for  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  Happily 
for  the  king,  the  Duke  d’.'ilguillon,  who  , 
had  previourty  intimated  to  his  Majefty 
the  general  outlines  of  this  confpiracy,  bad 
obtained  a  letter  de  cachet  a  few  minutes 
before  thde  bold  demands  upon  the  king 
were  made.  The  king,  feeing  the  ncccl- 
fity  of  Teeming  to  give  way  to  the  Duke  de 
Broglio,  pretended  to  yield  himfclf  up  en¬ 
tirely.  The  Duke  de  Broglio,  overjoyed 
with  this  conqncrt,  was  going  from  the 
king’s  apartments ;  bur,  to  his  great  arto 
nirtimcnt,  was  prefented  with  the  letter  de 
cachet  in  lefs  than  a  minute.  The  unra¬ 
velling  of  this  plot  feems  to  account  for 
Lord  Stormont’s  long  abfence  from  the 
court  of  Verfailles  j  for,  had  it  fucceeded, 
and  had  Lord  Stormont  been  there  on  the 
fpot,  it  is  far  from  being  improbable  that 
his  perfon,  or  at  leart  his  papers,  would 
have  been  feized. 

A  dreadful  accident  happened  to  the 
town  of  Abbeville  in  Picardy,  on  the  zd 
of  November.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
the  powder-magazine  blew  up,  which  has 
dertroyed  about  loo  houfes,  and  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  that  no  lefs  than  ixo  people  have 
been  killed  or  wounded.  The  commotion 
was  fo  very  violent,  all  over  the  town,  that 
every  houie  has  futfered  more  or  lefs;  feme 
houfes,  half  a  mile  dirtant  from  the  place 
of  the  explofion,  (hook  as  if  from  an 
earthquake,  and.  all  the  windows  were 
Ihattercd  to  pieces.  It  is  feppofed  that  the 
imprudence  of  one  of  the  workmen  about 
the  magazine  occafioned  this  fad  cata- 
rtrophe.  The  whole  lofs  is  computed  at 
above  a  million  of  French  iivrcs. 

Intelligence  relating  /o  Je  s  v  l  T s. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  month,  there 
were  rtrong  debates  in  the  Sorbonne  at 
Paris  with  regard  to  the  bull  extinguKhing 
the  Ibciety  of  Jefuits,  Sonic  dolors  main¬ 
tained,  that  the  bull  proceeded  from  world¬ 
ly  motives ;  and  that  his  Holipefs  ibould 
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hpre  with4ield  his  confent.  A  biihop, 
dHHnguidled  for  the  (lri£tnefs  of  his  prin> 
ciples,  has  printed  a  padoral  letter,  (how-  - 
ing  the  de(iru6Hve  tendency  of  this  bull : 
But  the  king  has  put  a  (lop  to  its  publica¬ 
tion.— The  bull  has  been  intimated  to  the 
Jcfuks  of  I.embcrg  in  Poland,  by ‘‘the 
Count  Writiflaw.  The  college  and  church 
were  inftatitly  furroundcd  with  foldiers, 
and  the  effects  and  archicves  were  fealed 
up,  >  The  fathers  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
college  csireCtly,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  carry  any  thing  along  with  them  but 
their  beds.— —The  execution  of  the  brief 
for  fuppreffing  the  Jefuits  meets  with  fe- 
vcfal  difficulties  la^Germany.  There  is  no 
(late  in  Germany  where  the  bifhops  arc 
fubjeCt  to  the  prince,  except  that  of  the 
hou(e  of'Auftria,  all  the  other  bifhops  be¬ 
ing  fovereigu  princes.  Now,  the  bull  be- 
.ing  addrefled  to-  bifhops  alone,  great  de¬ 
murs  arife  as  to  the  jurlfdiClion  afTumed  by 
any  foreign  power  in  fpiritual  and  tempo¬ 
ral  affairs,  which  the  bifhops  arc  unwilling 
to  give  up. 

AFRICA. 

A  French  gentleman,  who  arrived  at 
Gibraltar  from  Mcquinez  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  September,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rebellion  of  the  cldcft  fon  of 
the  Emperdr  of  Morocco  again fl  his  fa¬ 
ther.  The  prince  was  once  the  favourite 
of  the  old  mbn arch ;  and  having  been  e- 
ducated  under  fomc  white  eunuchs  in  the 
Seraglio,  gaiued  a  much  greater  knowledge 
of  literature  and  the  ufcful  arts  than  the 
cadern  princes  generally  do.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  fond  of  military  difWpline,  and  en¬ 
deared  himfclf  to  all  the  troops  (efpCcially 
to  the  black  cavalry'-,  which  body  has  been 
the  only  one  the  emperors  of  Morocco 
have  placed  any  dependence  upon  fince 
thofe  of  the  negro'  family  have  been  on 
the  throne).  Wkh  the  affiflance  of  this 
body,  he  formed  a  dcfign  of  dethroning 
his  father,  and  uforping  the  crown.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  be  gave  out  a  report,  that  the 
emperor’s  afFcdHons  were  edranged  from 
him  by  infidious  arts,  and  that  his  Impe¬ 
rial  Majcdy  meant  to  imprHbn  him,  and 
put  out  his  eyes  (a  barbarous  cudom  prac- 
lifcd  in  eadern  courts)  in  order  to  advance 
a  younger  fon.  Under  this  pretence,  the 
prince  fled  the  court  of  Mcquinez,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  the  city  of  Fez,  where  he  put 
himfclf  at  the  head  of  his  biapk  troops, 
cook  pofleflion  of  the  city,  and  was  pro- 
clatOHNi  emperor.  His  father,  who  was 
informed  of  his  fon*s  intention,  bad  col- 
leiMa  Urge  army,  widi  whkli  he  met  the , 
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rebels  on  a  plain,  as  they  were  advandng 
towards  Mcquinez,  when  a  general  en¬ 
gagement  enfued,  and  was  fought  a  long 
time  with  great  efodinacy  but  near  4oeo 
of  the  rebels  going  over  to  the  old  empe¬ 
ror,  turned  the  day  in  his  favour,  and  the 
prince,  with  a'fmall.body,  fled  back  to 
Fez.  The  cm^ror  proceeded  in  triumph 
back  to  Mcquinez. 

ENGLAND. 

In  confequence  of  the  war  carrying  on 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors,  four 
additional  frigates  are  to  be  (lationed  off 
the  coad  of  Africa  by  order  of  the  board 
of  admiralty,  to  prevent  the  Britifh  Ciders 
from  being  moleded.  The  garrifon  of 
Gibraltar,  it  is  (aid,  will  likewife  receive  sl 
reinforcement. 

Lord  North  is  faid  to  have  perufed  and 
approved  the  heads  of  a  bill  for  preventing 
the  cngrofling  of  fmall  farms.  A  fubjeft 
which  merits  to  be  thoroughly  canvafTcd. 

Strong  remondrances  are  expected  to  be 
prefented  at  the  opening  of  parliament  a- 
gaind  the  condu^  of  die  King  of  Prof- 
ila,  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Dantzick, 
from  the  merchants  of  Ncwcadic,  Hull, 
Yarmouth,  Glafgow,  Liverpool,  'Lynn, 
Mancheder,  Leeds,  Halllfax,  and  other 
trading  and  manufafluring  towns  ia  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  Great  Britain. 

Eighty  thoufand  new  guineas  have  been 
iffued  from  the  mint  fincc  the  new  coinage 
has  taken  place,  and  an  equal  fum  will  be 
delivered  weekly,  till  all  the  light  guineas 
received  at  the  bank  arc  rc-coined.  Work¬ 
men  are  employed  at  the  mint  in  finking 
dyes  for  a  new  coinage  of  fixpenccs. 

An  ingenious  indrument  has  been  tried 
at  Woolwich,  in  prcfcncc  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  royal  artillery,  the  in- 
fpeftor  and  profcflbrs  of  the  royal  milita¬ 
ry  academy,  as  likewife  fomc  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  members  of  the  military  fodety,  for 
the  more  certain  and  expeditious  method 
of  pointing,  elevating,  and  laying  pieces 
of  artillery.  It  is  a  contrivance  of  Capt. 
Jardinc’s,  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artil¬ 
lery.  It  is  very  Ample  in  its  condrudion, 
and  univerfal  in  its  ifle  and  application  ; 
by  which  means  even  the  mod  unfkilful 
gunner  may  Are  any  piece  of  ordnance 
with  exadnefs  and  expedition.  Thofe 
prefent  on  the  occafion  judged  it  to.be  one 
of  the  bed  contrived  indruments  hitherto 
known  in  the  art  of  gtinnery.  It  is  faid 
his  majcdy  imends  to  Ax  its  application  ve¬ 
ry  A)on. 

The  following  requeft,  Agned  by  eigh¬ 
teen  refpe^ble  gentlemen,  has  been  font 
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to  the  Lord  Mtyor  of*  London  :  *  As 

'  the  prote^on  of  the  magiftrates  is  of 
>  the  ntmod  confeqnence  to  the  wetl>be« 
ing  of  every  citizen,  your  Lordfhip  is 
‘  detired  to  call  an  early  common  council, 

*  to  confidcr'of  'proper  fteps  for  the  dif- 
i  covery  of  the  perfon  or  perfons  who 
'  threw  ftones  and  other  things  at  the  late 
‘  Lord  Mayor,  on  his  return  from  Weft- 

*  minder,  and  broke  the  glafs  of  his 

*  coach.*  In  compliance  with’  this  requi- 
fidon,  the  Lord  Mayor  ordered  a  court  of 
common  council  to  be  called  on  the  loth 
of  November.  At  a  court  of  aldermen 
held  on  the  17th,  they  returned  thanks  to 
the  Right  Honourable  James  Townfend, 
late  Lord  Mayor,  for  the  refpe£t  he  al¬ 
ways  paid  to  that  court ;  and  for  his  up¬ 
right  and  wife  adminiftration  of  public 
jufticc.  They  likewife  refolved,  that  the 
various  falfe  and  inflammatory  paragraphs 
and  letters,  which  have  lately  appeared  in 
the  public  papers,  have  contributed  to  mif* 
lead  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  prompt¬ 
ed  them  to  commit  aOs  repugnant  to  law, 
and  to  a  well  governed  police  ;  and  that  the 
authors  meric  the  fevered  cenfure,  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  peace  and  good  order. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  the  parlia¬ 
ment  was  prorogued  to  Thurfday  the  1 3th 
of  January  next,  when  the  attendance  of 
the  members  is  ordered  for  the  difpatch  of 
bufinefs, 

IRELAND. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  i  ith  of  Offo- 
ber.  Robert  Wefton,  Efq;  ufher  of  the 
black  rod,  was  lent  with  a  meifage  from 
his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  dc- 
liring  the  attendance  of  the  commotis  in 
the  houfe  of  peers.  When  the  commons 
arrived,  -his  Excellency  made  the  follow- 
iog  Ipeech  to  both  houfes. 

His  Excellency  Simon  Earl  Harcourt, 
Lord  Lieutenant-general,  and  General- 
governor  of  Ireland,  his  fpeech  to  both 
Houfes  of  parliament  at  Dublih,  on 
Tuefday  Oft.  ix.  177 

‘  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  » 

*  It  is  with  the  highelf  fatisfaftion  that 
I  obey  his  Majedy*s  commands  to  meet 
you  in  parliament,  and  to  concur  with 
you  in  every  meafure  that  may  promote 
the  real  intered  of  this  kingdom. 

*  His  Majedy,  who  has  made  the  hap- 
pioefs  of  all  his  people  the  condant  obj^ 
of  his  wifhes,  and  the  unvaried  rule  of  his 
aftions,  has  given  to  me  in  particular 
charge,  to  afliire  his  faithful  (iibjefts  of  Ire- 
itud  of  the  contimtance' wf  his  paternal 


regard  and  affeftion  for  them  r  3od  T  am 
perfuaded  that,  in  all  your  proceedings* 
you  will  continue  to  manifed  ^at  tmiform. 
attention  to  the  public  good,  of  which  hts 
Majedy*s  own  cqndu«d  affords  the  bed  and 
mod  illudrions  example.  * 

‘  As  every'  addition  to  his'  Majcdy*s 
royal  family  adds  drength  to  that  happy 
fuccedion,  which  is  the  great  fecurltyof  all 
that  is  valuable  to  us,  I  have  a  particular 
picafure  in  communicating'  to  yon  the 
birth  of  another  prince  fince  your  lad  fef- 
fion  of  parliament. 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  Houle  of  Commons, 

*  I  have  ordered  the  proper  officers  to 
lay  before  you  the  public  accounts  and  <S 
dimates,  from  which  you  will  be  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circum  dances  of  this 
country,  and  may  be  enabled  ’  to  form  a 
true  judgement  of  the  provifions  necedafy 
to  be  made  for  the  honourable  fupport  of 
his  Majedy’s  government.  I  have  his 
M^edy*s  commands  to  afk  the  fupplies  ne- 
cefiary  for  this  purpole,  and  1  am  confi¬ 
dent  you  will  grant  them  in  fucb  a  man¬ 
ner,  as  will  be  lead  burdenfometo  his  Ma- 
jedy*s  fubjefts  of  this  kingdom  :  On  my 
part,  you  may  red  fecure  tlmit  they  (hall 
be  faithfully  applied,  and  frugally  adni- 
nidered. 

*  The  laws  of  your  country  will  natu¬ 

rally  prefent  tbemfelvcs  as  the  fird  and 
mod  important  objefts  of  your  confidera- 
tion.  It  is  my  duty  to  call  your  particular 
attention  to  fuch  as  refpeft  the  religion  and 
morals,  the  feciirity  ^nd  good  order  of  the 
people.  It  is  in  vain  that  laws  are  made 
for  the  punilhment  of  offenders,  un- 
Icfs  their  morals  can  be  reformed,  and 
their  minds  impred'ed  with  principles  of 
virtue.  , 

‘  Your  Protedant  charter-fchools,  fi?- 
minaries  of  true  religion  and  indudry,  de- 
ferve  yoar  particular  cpnfideration  ;  and 
your  linen  manufafture,  the  great  Iburcc 
of  wealth  to  the  nation,  is  an  objeft  of  the 
highed  importance.  You  will  confidcr 
whether  any  new  laws  may  be  wanting  to 
improve,  regulate,  and  extend  this  moik 
beneficial  trade,  or  to  fupport  its  reputati¬ 
on  at  foreign  markets. 

‘  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  , 

‘  I  am  firmly  perfuaded,  that  we  arc 
met  together,  animated  with  the  fame  in¬ 
tentions  of  maintaining  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  Majedy *s  government,  and 
of  promoting  the  good  of  this  kingdom. 
Your  conduft  has  convinced  me  chat  I 
lhall  receive  from  you  the  fulled  proofs  of 
•your  loyalty  and  attadiment  to  the  king, 
•and  of  your  zeal  in  the  public  Icrvicc  : 
*M‘me,  I  trud,  will  fhtw  that  I*  have  no- 
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thing  more£acerely  at  heart  than  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  profperity  of  Ireland.* 

The  national  debt  of  Ireland  amounted, 
on  Lady-day  lad,  to  no  lefs  than 
L.  f99>^8d,  a  Turn  which  that  kingdom, 
conlidering  the  diladvantages  it  labours 
under,  is  very  unable  to  bear. 

In  the  Irilh  houfe  of  commons,  the  pro¬ 
per  officers  had  fcveral  papers  before  them 
on  the  loth  current.  The  titles  of  them 
were  only  read,  excepting  thofe  which 
contained  the  expence  of  fecret  fcrvices  for 
the  lad  fix  years,  the  amount  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  upwards  of  L.  9000.  Theie 
were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  accounts.  ^ 

SCOTLA  ND. 

The  univerfal  didrefs  occafioned  by 
the  late  bankruptcies,  is  dill  feverely  felt 
in  ‘this  country.  Several  circumdances, 
however,  have  concurred  to  render  this 
calamity  more  tolerable  than  could  natu¬ 
rally  have  been  expedted.  The  lenity 
and  forbearance  of  creditors  have  been 
great.  The  crop  has  in  general  been 
good;  and  the  price  of  oat  meal  has 
fallen  through  the  whole? country.  A  C- 
milar  redudtion  in  the  price  of  bread  has 
not  yet  taken  place ;  but  it  is  hoped  the 
magidrates  of  Edinburgh  will  Toon  fix 
a  new  affize  upon  wheat -bread.  The 
bufles  employed  in  the  herring  fifhery^  arc 
•  meeting  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  Many 
of  them  are  already  fully  loaded;  and,  as 
the  demand  for  herrings  is  great,  the  car¬ 
goes  may  be  difpofed  of  to  advantage  inr^- 
mediately  on  their  arrival.  The  black 
cattle  have  likewife  fold  well  at  the  diffe¬ 
rent  markets.  About  ’i8,oco  were  dif¬ 
pofed  of  at  Falkirk  tryd,  for  which  about 
L.  do, 000  were  received  in  gold  and  bank- 
bills.  Some  droves  gave  five  and  fix 
pounds  a-head.  The  exchange  between 
Eondun  and  Edinburgh  is  lower  than  it 
has  been  for  feveral  years.  The  banks 
draw  bills  upon  London  at  fight  for 
i-half  per  cent,  premium. 

Forfome  time  part,  veftels  from  Dun¬ 
bar,  and  other  parts,  have  been  navigated 
through  the  canal  as  far  as  KirKintulloch. 
The  novelty  as  well  a^  the  utility  of  fuch 
a  navigation  infpired  the  minds  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  with  uncom¬ 
mon  joy .  But  an  uulucky  accident  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  nth  current.  One  of  the 
aqueduct  bridges  near  Camelon  gave  way. 
The  water  in  the  canal,  for  feveral  miles, 
came  down  with  great  rapidity,  fwept  a- 
way  part  of  a  bridge,  and  did  other  confi- 
derable  damage.  The  caufe  of  this  acci- 
dent  cannot  eafilybe  difeovered.  But  a 


number  of  workmen  are  employed  fa 
making  proper  repairs;  and  it  is  expefl. 
ed  a.  few  days  will  be  fufficieot  for  this 
purpofe. 

The  magidrates  of  this  city  have  come 
to  a  laudable  refblution-of  puniihing,  with 
Ibme  degree  of  feverity,  thofe  petty  night- 
riots  kicked  up  in  the  dreets  by  young 
bucks  and  bloods.  On  the  13th,  five 
young  gentlemen  were  fined  of  twelve 
guineas,  for  heroically  knocking  down  a 
poor  inoffenfive  town-guard  centinel.  On 
the  1%,  another  young  gentleman  was 
obliged  to  pay  five  guineas  for  a  fimilar 
offence.  We  hope  the  magidrates  will 
continue  their  attention  to  this  article. 

No  lefs  than  thirteen  candidates  have 
darted  for  the  vacant  profefTorfhip  of  na¬ 
tural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Another,  we  are  informed,  is 
foon  to  make  his  appearance.  If  the  ma¬ 
gidrates,  who  are  tlie  electors,  take  the 
advice  of  proper  judges,  as  they  did  on  a 
late  occafion,  the  vacancy  will  unquedio- 
nably  be  fupplied  with  a  proper  perfon. 

On  Thurfday  the  i8th,  the  commiflion 
of  the  general  adembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland  met  at  Edinburgh .  Dr  Carlyle 
was  chofen  moderator.  Mr  Bannantyne 
M‘Lcod,  as  procurator  for  the  patron  of 
St  Ninian*s,  appeared,  and  complained  a- 
gaind  Mr  Robert  Finlay  at  Dollar,  for 
his  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  admiffion 
of  Mr  Thomibn  at  St  Ninian*s.  The 
cummiffion  judged  it  incompetent  for 
them  to  enter  into  the  confideraiion  of 
this  complaint :  But,  in  refpeft  of  a  great 
flima  clamoja  that  has  fpread  through  the 
whole  church,  concerning  an  offenfive  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  faid  Mr  Finlay,  when  pre- 
fiding  at  the  admiffion  of  Mr  Thomfon, 
they  did  enjoin  the  prefbytery  of  Stirling 
to  inquire  into  this  matter,  and  to  report 
concerning  it  to  the  commiffion  in  March 
.next. 

On  Tuefday  the  a  3d  of  Novcml)er,  the 
important  caufe  between  the  governors  of 
Hcriot*s  Hofpital  and  Mr  Walter  Fergu- 
fon,  writer  in  Edinburgh,  w’as  finally  de¬ 
termined  in  Mr  Fergufon’s  favour,  by  the 
unanimous  decifion  of  the  Lords  of  Seffion. 
As  this  caufe  has  made  a  great  noife,  we 
fhall  give  our  readers  a  Ihort  view  of  the 
nature  of  it.  Mr  Fergufon  holds  fomc 
acres  of  land  in  feu  from  the  hofpital.  By 
their  charter,  they  obliged  the  feuer  to 
build  upon  the  ground,  as  a  further  fecn- 
rity  of  their  feu-duties;  and,  to  put  it  out 
of  Mr  Fergufon’s  power  to  do  any  a£t  that 
might  tend  to  injure  the  fubje^ts,  or  di- 
minifh  the  rents,  they  inferted  a  claufc, 
prohibiting  him  from  digging  for  coals, 
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(hiDCS,  Tandy  &c.  or  labouring  the  ground 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  ufual  me¬ 
thods  of  plow  and  fpade.  Mr  Fergufon’s 
authors  immediately  began  to  build,  in 
terms  of  their  charter,  and  granted  fub- 
fiies  of  feveral  parcels  of  the  ground  to  . 
gentlemen,  who  built  elegant  houies  upon 
them,  greatly  to  the  fatisfa^ion  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  hofpital,  as  their  funds  were 
increafed  by  the  fines  of  a  year’s  rent,  a- 
lifing  from  every  new  purchafcr.  As  this 
ground  is  adjacent  to  the  New  Town,  and 
to  the  public  offices,  Mr  Fergufon,  laft 
year,  publifhed  propofals  for  building  a 
iquarc  upon  it,  and  had  many  offerers  for 
that  purpofe.  ■  This  having  alarmed  the 
magiflrates  of  Edinburgh,  (as  the  ground 
io  quefiion  is  not  fubje^V  to  the  im polls 
tnd 'duties  of  the  town,  and  furpafles^in 
convenience,  air,  and  beauty  of  fituation, 
any  part  of  their  property),  they,  being 
the  majority  of  the  governors  of  the  hof¬ 
pital,  brought  an  a£Hon,  in  the  name,  and 
at  the  expence  of  the  charity ^  againfi  Mr 
Fergufon,  founded  upon  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  claufe,  of  not  working  the  ground 
io  any  other  manner  of  husbandry  but  by 
the  ordinary  labour  of  plow  and  fpad^, 
which,  they  contended,  refirained  the  te¬ 
nant  from  further  building.  By  the  deci- 
iion  of  the  Lords,  Mr  Fergufon  is  confirm¬ 
ed  in  his  juft  right  of  improving  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  the  hospital  will  have  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  large  fines  to  be  paid  by  the 
parchafers,  to  deprive  it  of  which,  the  go¬ 
vernors  themfelves  have  put  the  charity  to 
a  very  great  cxpcncc.  ,This  conduct  of 
the  governors  is  the  more  extraordinary, 
as  it  is  admitted  that  many  other  feuers, 
whole  charters  contain  the  fame  claufe, 
have  built  ft  reels  and  fquares  upon  their 
property ;  and  fomc  of  the  very  governors, 
fiibfcribers  to  fuch  charters,  have  fub- 
feued,  and  built  upon  fuch  ground. 

We  cannot  leave  this  fubje^,  without 
eiprefling  our  fenfe  of  the  great  happinefs 
this  kingdom  enjoys,  from  the  difpatch  of 
bofinefs  in  the  Court  of  Seifion.  This 
caofe,  which,  we  are  informed,  wasfplit 
iato  two  different  a^ons,  was  finally  de¬ 
termined  in  forty-fix  federunt-days  from 
its  being  firft  brought  into  the  houfe. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  our  country,  if  all 
its  inferior  judges  would  follow  fo  glorious 
m  example!  • 

Several  papers  containing  complaints 
and  murmurs  againft  the  adminiftration 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  have  been  lent. 
Whenever  the  fa£ts  mentioned  in  them 
are  fufficiently  authenticated,  they  fhall 
he  laid  before  the  public.  Complaints  a- 
Sainft  magiflrates  and  publick  officers 
I  MV  always  popular ;  but  they  are  fome- 


times  unjuft.  There  caimot  be  ‘a  ftrong- 
er  indicarion  of  a  tame  and  flavifli  difpo- 
fition  than  indifference  or  inattention  (o 
public  tranfa£Hons.  When  power  is  evi¬ 
dently  exercifed  with  feverity,  it  requires 
to  be  checked*  When  official  authority 
grows  into  infolence,  it  calls  for  cenfure  ; 
and  this  cenfure  ought  not  to  be  told  in 
whifpers.  But,  if  the  objects  of  cenfure 
are  doubtful ;  .if  fa£ls  and  motives  of  action 
are  mifreprefented  ;  a  refpedt  for  the  laws, 
and  the  dignity  of  its  officers,  fhoulddet^- 
mine  every  good  citizen  againft  inflaming 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  a  hafty  and 
inconfidcrate  publication.  Thefe  hints 
are  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  our  political 
correfpondents.  If  the  people  are  oppref- 
fed,  let  the  articles  of  oppreffion  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  proper  vouchers,  and  their 
public  appearance  lhall  be  certain. 

LISTS. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oft.  a 8.'  At  Edinburgh,  James  Fin¬ 
lay,  Efq;  ofWalliford,  to  Mifs  Jenny 
M‘ Murray,  fccond  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  Robert  M*  Murray  writer  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

xp.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Charles  Stewart  minifter  at  Cramond,  to 
Mifs  Mary  Erfkine,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Dr  John  Erfkine,  one  of  the  minifters  of 
this  city. 

Nov.  IO.  At  Montrofe,  David  Reid, 
Efq ;  infpeftor-general  of  the  cuftoms,  to 
Mifs  Jean  Rannie,  daughter  of  Captain  . 
Rannie  of  Montrofe. 

IS.  At  Vcrfailcs,  the  Count  D*  Artois, 
third  grandfon  to  the  French  King,  to 
the  Princefs  of  Savoy. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov.  s  •  At  London,  the  Dutchefs  of 
Marlborough,  of  a  daughter. 

S,  At  Potfdam,  her  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Princefs,  fpoufe  of  the  Prince  of 
Pruflia,  of  a  Ton. 

PREFERMENTS. 

Oft.  xp.  Edward  Hughes,  Efq;  com* 
mander  in  chief  of  his  Majefty’s  (hips  to 
be  employed  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  created 
a  Kni^t. 

Nov.  4.  George  Hay,  LL.  D.  Judge 
of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

DEATHS. 

Oft.  IX.  At  IflingtoD,  Robert  Cath- 
cart,  Efq;  direftor-general  of  the  Britifh 
hofpitals  in  Germany  during  thf  late  war. 

15.  At  London,  Mifs  Dinwiddle, 
daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Dinwiddle, 
Efq. 
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i8.  At  hk  iStak  in  SuflTolk,  tifc  Lady  of 
the  Hon.— -Kailau,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Rockford. 

1 8.  At  his  feat  io  Caithnefs,-  Patrick 
Gilder  of  Lyoager,  Efq. 

%o.  At  Cnrilfchurch,  Hants,  aged  po, 
the  Rev.  Luke  Iml^r,  one  of  his  Majc- 
Ay*s  juftices  of  peace. 

%%»  At  ,£Ahain  in  Kent,  Sir  Charles 
Httdfon,  Bart,  commander  of  the  Tal¬ 
bot  Eaft-Indiaman. 

a  3*  At  Bromelay  palace,  in  Kent,  Mrs 
Pearce,  wife  of  the  Biihop  of  Rocheller. 
»5.  At  Wigton, — Kincaid,  Efq. 
as*' '  At  Ciapham,  near  London,  Mrs 
Alexander^  wife  of  Mr  William  Alexan- 
,  der  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

%6,  At  Dundee,  the  Rev.  Mr  William 
Bifict,  one  of  the  miniAers  of  that  town. 

a 8  At. his  feat,  in  Hertfordfliire,  Sir 
Thomas  Saiu(bury,  Knight,  judge  of  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  chancellor  of 
St.  Afaph,*  eommiiTary  of-^the  Dean  and 
chapter  of  St.  Paufs,  and  LL.  D. 

ap.  At  Edinbmgh,  Archibald  Murray 
of  Murray-held,  Efq;  Advocate,  late  one 
of  the  commiHaries  of  this  city. 

ap.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  8x,  Mrs  Janet 
Hamilton,  relift  of  William  Miller  of 
Glenjee,  Efq.  ' 

-  .——At  Chriftianfand,  M.  Gunnerus, 
biAopof  Dromheirn  in  Norway,  anddirec- 
tor  of  the  academy  of  fcicnces  inthat  city. 

.  go.  At  St.  Peter  Hill,  aged  6o,  Sir 
Robert  Ladbroke,  Knight,  alderman  of 
Eridgi-ward  Without* 

Not.  I.  At  London >  the  Countefs  of 
De  la  Nette,  filler  to  the  Countefs  of 
CheAerfield. 

A.  At  Dundee,  aged  yp,  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Glas,  miniAer  at  that  place., 

3.  At  Ijondon,  aged  77,  Mrs  Richard- 
fonl  rcliftof  Mr  Richardibn,  author  of  Pa- 
lAela,  Ciarifla,  and  Sir  Charles  Grandifon. 

3.  At  Peterhead,  Mrs  Mary  Gordon, 
daughter  6f  CapC.  James  Gordon  of  Barns. 

7.  At  Moos,  Priocefs  Charlotte  of 
Lorrain,  Abbefs  of  Remiremout,  and 
coadjutrix  of  Thoren  and  EfTen. 

to.  At  Brechin,  aged  78.  Mr  John 
Spence  fenior,  comraiAary  of  Brechin. 

17.  At  London,  John  Hawkefworth, 
LL.  D.  one  of  the  direflors  of  the  £a(l 
India  Company,  author  of  the  Adventu- 
rcT)  and  editor  of  the  late  voyages  for 
snaking  difeoveries  in  the  Southern  ht- 
ihifphere.  ' 

itf.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Charles  Mal- 
colffif'  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  General 
poA«office. 

at.  At  Aytonn  in  Fifo>Aiire,  aged  po, 
Pitrkk  Mormy  of  Aytoaui 


'  Hr  -was  the  duty  of  the  Etbiors  of  this  un^ 
deriakirtg  to  attend  to  the  otimons  that  ivere 
formed  concerning  their  prft  number  y  and 
they  have  to  mention  their  having  heen  fa^ 
voured  -with  ftriRures,  •which  were  juAel^ 
ous,  and  -which  -will  lead  to  improvement. 
They  alfo  fought  for  hints  to  the  fame  fur* 
pofe  in  the  declamations  of  thofe  -who  have 
an  intereft  to  oppofe  them.  But  in  this  they 
-were  not  fuccefsful.  That  they  have  given 
'  employment  to  the  tame  and  unimpaffioned 
fecundity  of  pretenders  to  -wit  and  kno-wledge^ 
is  rather  agreeable  to  them,  than  difpleajmg. 
They  have  feen  Epigrams  againfl  them,  that 
•were  gmltlefs  of  a  Jiing  ;  and  EJfays  that 
.did  not  rife  into  meaning.  What  is  more 
furprifing  ftill,  they  have  feen  authors, 
difap pointed  of  praife,  become  the  panegyrijis 
of  their  own  performances.  To  the  colleBors 
of  news-papers  and  weekly  publications, 
who  complain  of  them,  and  adopt  their 
papers,  they  can  fay  with  propriety,  that 
their  theft  gives  the  lie  to  their  cenfure. 


NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  fecood  fefHon  of  Anecdotes  of 
Scottijh  Literature  will  appear  in  our  next 
nunr.bcr. 

The  Apothecary  turned  Politician  and 
Critic,  a  very  curious  Anecdotical  cha- 
rafler,  is  received. 

The  poem  on  benevolence,  written  in 
AuguA  1773)  Is  not  correft  enough  for 
the  public  eye. 

An  ingenious  correfpondent  has  fa¬ 
voured  us  with  that  curious  and  rare 
work  *,  The  Regulations  and  Eftah&Jbment 
of  the  houpold  of  Henry  Algernon  Piercy, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  (is 
Cajiles  of  Wrefiil  and  Lekinfeld  in  Tori* 
Jhire  ;  and  we  lhall  endeavour  to  prepare 
an  account  of  it. 

The  titles  aivd  plans  ,of  fcveral  literary 
projects  now  in  agUation  iu  Scotland 
have  been  fent  us ;  and  we  (hall  take  an 
early  opportunity  to  lay  Ihem  before  the 
public. 

The  Scots  Patriot  came  too  late  for 
infertion  in  this  number. 

.  A  very  polite  card  has  been  lent  us,  de- 
firing  an  account  of  Hiftcire  pbilofophiqut 
et  poR&Que  des  E^fiahMement  et  du  Com- 1 
merce  des  Europeens  dans  les  deux  Indes.\ 
This  requicA  Audi  be  compUed  with  in  our 
next  number, 

*  A  few  copies  of  it  only  were  thrown 
.off  for  the  ufc  of  the  Duke  of  Northoiav 
berland  and  his  friends. 
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